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Art.  L  Notice  sur  Jean*Frederic  Oberlin^  Pasteur  ^  Wtddback^  au 
Ban-de-la^Jloche  f  MortU  P'*  Juin^  1826.  8vo,  pp.  80.  Parisi 
1826. 

nPHE  memorials  of  the  ?ood  constitute  one  of  the  most 
^  sacred  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Next  to  the 
Scriptures  and  the  promises  which  they  contain,  we  may  Be 
permitted  to  estimate  the  living  evidences  of  Christianity  which 
such  records  serve  to  perpetuate,  and  to  make  the  common 
^  property  of  the  Church  catholic.  **  Whose  are  the  Fathers,”— 
.  whose,  too,  are  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  the  evangelists,  the 
pastors,  of  every  age  and  of  every  communion ;  for  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  and  prerogatives 
of  ancient  Israel,  among  whose  peculiar  privileges  this  was  not 
the  least.  Modem  biography  nas  been,  perhaps,  too  busily 
and  curiously  employed  in  enrolling  and  blazoning  names 
which  will  scarcely  outlive  the  records  of  the  grave-stone. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss 
which  is  sustained  by  the  Christian  community,  when  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  eminent  sanctity  and  heroic  zeal  is  defriiuded  of  its 
just  honours ;  when  a  living  epistle  of  apostolic  piety  is  suffered 
to  perish  ;.or,  to  change' the  hgure,  when  the  lamp  kindled  by  a 
holy  life,  which  might  have  shone  to  posterity,  is  suffered  to  go 
out. 

Oberlin  was  a  man  whom  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  it  deserved 
the  name  of  Catholic,  would  have  canonized.  Not  that  his 
piety  was  of  the  spurious  kind  which  that  Church  delighteth 
to  honour.  He  embraced  a  life  of  privation  and  poverty,  but 
he  was  no  mendicant;  his  habits  were  as  austere  as  those  of 
the  cloister,  but  he  was  no  monk.  He  wrought  miracles,  very 
different  ones  from  those  of  St.  Paris  or  St.  Uohenlolie,  but 
undeniable  ones :  they  changed  the  face  of  nature  and  the 
moral  character  of  a  whole  district.  His  virtue  was  of  that 
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lofty  kind  which  springs  from  tlie  culm  and  elevated  enthiiftia^m 
peculiar  to  the  Chrintian  faith,  and  which  we  arc  too  apt  to 
Kupi^oae  the  exclubive  attainment  of  aaints  of  other  times  ;  as 
if  religion  iUelf  could  possibly  degenerate  in  its  genuine  na¬ 
ture  and  clhciency,  because  we  may  have  degenerated.  Such 
a  man  could  receive  no  honour  from  being  ranked  with  the 
holy  rabble  of  the  Papal  calendar;  but  it  becomes  Protestants 
to  be  not  less  solicitous  than  Romanists,  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  memory  of  those  servants  of  Christ  who  have  **  obtained  a 

good  report  men,  whom  it  were,  indeed,  folly  to  invocate, 
and  impiety  to  worship,  but  whom  it  is  good  to  remember,  and 
noble  to  follow. 

The  English  public  are  indebted  to  a  small  pamphlet,  pub¬ 
lished  in  18‘20,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  of  Paris,  for  the  first 
distinct  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man*.  The  late  Rev. 
John  Owen  had,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  a  Journey  on  the 
Continent,  made  honourable  mention  of  the  venerable  pastor 
of  Waldbach  ;  and  a  letter  from  him,  without  his  name,  appears 
in  the  First  Heport  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
(No.  XV).  At  that  period,  Oberlin  had  been  prosecuting  for 
nearly  forty  years  his  pious  and  philanthropic  labours  in  the 
recesses  ot  mountains  scarcely  accessible  to  the  traveller,  lie 
is  simply  styled,  in  the  Report  above  referred  to,  *  a  clergyman 
*  in  Alsace.*^  Mr.  Wilks's  charming  little  narrative  made  him 
better  known  to  his  Protestant  brethren  in  this  country,  to 
which  the  names  of  foreign  worthies  are  sometimes  long  in 
finding  their  way ;  and  now  and  then,  a  Christian  traveller  has 
turned  aside  from  the  beaten  route,  and  forsaken  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  Rhine,  to  visit  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  its  ve¬ 
nerable  pastor.  Oberlin,  *  (e  bon  Papa  Ol>erliM*  rests  from  his 
labours  ;  but  the  scene  of  his  pious  achievements  has  acquired 
a  permanent  interest  independent  of  its  wild  and  romantic 
scenery,  and  few  spots  better  deserve  to  engage  the  attention 
of  continental  travellers.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  drawn  from  the  Notice 
before  us  and  other  materials  in  our  possession,  a  description 
of  this  singular  tract  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Bun  dc  la  Roche  is  a  mountainous  canton  of  Alsace, 
forming  j)art  of  the  western  declivities  and  ramifications  of  the 
liaut  inamp  or  Ilochfdd^  an  isolated  groupe  of  mountains, 
separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  valley  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  chain  of  the  V'osges.  The  Haul  Champ  rises  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  ot  dt>0t)  ft  el  above  the  K  vel  of  the  sea.  Waldbach,  the 

•  “  The  Ban  de  la  Uoclie  and  its  Benefactor,  M.  J.  F.  Oberlin.’* 
Sto.  pp.  London,  1820. 
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principal  village,  is  placed  on  its  acclivity,  at  the  height  of 
1800  feet,  and  Rothau  at  13C0  feet.  The  other  villages,  Fou- 
duy,  Zollbach,  Bellefosse,  and  Belmont,  occupy  points  more  or 
less  elevated.  The  temperature  varies  extremely,  according  to 
the  height  and  the  position  of  the  districts.  At  an  elevation 
of  12  or  1300  feet  aoove  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  cor* 
responds  to  that  of  Geneva  and  part  of  the  Jura:  this  is  called 
the  warm  region.  Above  that,  as  high  as  2400  feet,  is  the 
temperate  region,  in  which  the  tliermometer  indicates  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna.  At  2700  feet,  the 
climate  is  that  of  Stockholm  and  Abo ;  and  on  ascending  still 
higher,  the  cold  becomes  as  intense  as  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  fogs,  rain,  and  snow',  commence  in  September,  and  the 
snow  remains  undissolved  in  general  till  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south. 
At  Fouday,  the  harvest  is  about  a  week  later,  and  at  Waldbach, 
a  fortnight  later,  than  at  Rothau  ;  while  at  Belmont,  it  is  a 
month  later  than  at  Fouday.  The  whole  canton  comprises 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  acres  (of  48,400  French  feet), 
of  which,  between  three  and  four  thousand  are  covered  with 
wood,  two  thousand  are  occupied  with  pasture,  and  the  re* 
mainder  is  enclosed.  About  1600  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
producing  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Bax, 
and  1400  are  laid  out  in  meadow  and  garden  ground.  At  the 
beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  whole  of  this  tract 
was  in  the  wildest  state,  and  almost  inaccessible,  there  being 
no  road  even  from  village  to  village,  and  scarcely  any  land 
under  cultivation.  About  fourscore  families  barely  subsisted 
on  the  precarious  produce  of  the  soil,  in  a  state  oi  wretched* 
ness  and  ignorance  beyond  conception.  This  obscure  comer 
of  territory  participated,  however,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Alsace,  in  a  privilege  denied  to  the  ancient  French  provinces. 
When  it  was  incorporated  with  France,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  that  its  inhabitants  should  continue  to  enjoy  an  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  while  in  Languedoc,  the  persecuted 
Protestants  with  diBiculty  found  a  spot  sufficiently  remote  from 
observation  to  celebrate  their  worship,  in  that  country  they 
possessed  their  churches,  and  no  restriction  was  laid  upon  their 
assemblies*. 

In  the  year  1750,  the  Lutherans  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  re* 
ceived  for  their  pastor,  M.  Stouber,  to  whose  truly  apostolic 
character,  his  successor  bears  honourable  testimony.  It  was 

•  See,  for  further  details  relating  to  the  topography  of  ihu  district, 
“  Propositioni  Geologiques  pour  servirf  Ac.  far  H.  G.  Oberlin,  Doct. 
CD  Medicine.**  8vo.  Strasbourg,  1808. 
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thi«  excellent  man,  in  fact,  who  commenced  the  work  which 
Oberlin  so  puccessfully  took  up  and  completed.  He  found  hia 
parishioners  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  were  schoolmasters;  but  the  office  had  sunk  into 
contempt,  and  was  filled  by  persons  scarcely  able  to  read. 
Stouber’s  first  step  was,  to  procure  a  schoolmaster  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station ;  he  then  drew  up  a  series 
of  spelling  and  reading  lessons.  The  peasants,  we  are  told,  on 
Kceing  the  unconnected  syllables,  the  meaning  and  object  of 
which  they  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  suspected  that  there 
must  be  concealed  heresy  and  divination,  and  they  long  op¬ 
posed  the  introduction  of  the  lessons.  On  perceiving,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  by  means  of  the  new  spelling-book,  the  young  chil¬ 
dren  soon  became  able  to  read  in  any  book  presented  to  them, 
the  adult  members  of’ the  family,  and  even  the  parents,  ashamed 
to  be  left  behind,  came  forward  and  asked  to  be  instructed  also, 
flaving  thus  far  succeeded,  Stouber’s  next  solicitude  was  to 
make  known  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  population  which  he 
had  thus  prepared  for  receiving  them.  He  accordingly  sent  for 
60  French  Frote.stant  Bibles  from  Basle;  and,  in  order  to  put 
them  within  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  persons,  he  had  each 
copy  divided  into  three  j)art8,  bound  in  strong  parchment, 
making  160  volumes,  besides  some  other  religious  books. 
The«e  he  placed  in  the  schools,  giving  the  scholars  permission 
to  take  them  home ;  and  thus,  the  Bible  began  to  be  read  in 
famihes.  Some  of  these  small  volumes  found  their  way  to  the 
nei;:hbouring  Homan  Catholic  villages.  The  priests  rigorously 
interdicted  the  perusal  of  them  ;  but  the  prohibition  served,  in 
many  cases,  only  as  an  incentive.  The  people  procured  the 
Bible  by  stealth,  and  sometimes  at  a  price  very  nigh  for  per¬ 
sons  so  circumstanced.  A  singular  instance  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  M.  Oberlin,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second 
Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

*  A  Roman  Catholic  entered  a  house  in  this  place,  talked  upon  in¬ 
different  subjects;  and  looking  carefully  about  him,  spied  in  the  win¬ 
dow  a  thick  book  with  a  lock;  (he  had  heard  that  Bibles  had  this 
ap}>carance)  ;  he  took  it  down ;  looked  at  the  title,  and  asked, 
whether  one  could  have  such  a  Bible  for  a  crown.  When  the  owner 
answered  *  Yet,*  the  Catholic  threw  down  a  crown  upon  the  table, 
ran  out  hastily  with  the  Bible,  and  away  to  his  village,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  every  one.  From  that  time,  the  demand  increased  continu- 
fdly.  Several  hundred  small  Biblc|  from  Basle  and  Biel  were  partly 
sold,  partly  given,  partly  lent ;  and  all  the  Biel  Bibles  in  folio,  as  well 
as  many  in  quarto,  were  procured  from  Switzerland,  and  dispersed 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Many  copies,  however,  were  taken  by 
the  Romish  priests  from  the  people,  and  burned.  Sometimes  a 
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violent  contention  took  place  about  it.  Once,  a  priest  surpriset)  one 
of  liis  people  over  the  Bible,  snatched  it  from  him  with  bitter  re¬ 
proaches,  and  was  going  off  with  it,  when  the  man,  who  had  scon  the 
world,  jumped  up,  snatched  his  hanger,  placed  himself  before  the 
door,  and  cried  out :  **  Af.  U  CurSt  replace  the  Bible  on  the  table.  1 
respect  your  character,  but  a  thief  is  no  pastor  ;  and  1  swear  that  1 
will  cut  you  in  pieces  sooner  than  suffer  you  to  steal  a  Bible  which  hat 
been  kindly  lent  me.'*  The  priest  restored  the  Bible,  but  ordered  the 
man  to  return  it  to  the  owner  ;  and  thus  many  were  returned  to  ut»* 

Stouber  was  just  beginning  to  see  bis  efforts  thus  rewarded, 
when  he  was  offered  the  station  of  pastor  at  Strasbourg.  He 
accepted  it,  and  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  W’as  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into  the  melancholy  state  from  which  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  emerged.  *  Where,  in  fact,*  remarks  the  Biographer 
of  Oberlin,  *  was  a  man  to  be  found,  animated  by  that  ardour 

*  for  doing  good  which  carries  the  individual  above  the  fear  of 

*  any  obstacle,  and  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  humility  enough 

*  to  aim  only  at  being  useful,  without  aspiring  to  the  glory  of 
‘  appearing  so,  and  to  be  willing  to  bury,  in  the  midst  of  these 

*  rocks,  and  among  tlieir  rude  inhabitants,  distinguished  talents, 

‘  brilliant  hopes,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days  ?  Oberlin  per- 

*  ceived  the  urgency  of  the  case  ;  and  it  was  a  sufficient  induce- 

*  ment  for  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  station,  that  most 

*  persons  would  have  disdained  it ;  the  very  misery  and  moral 
'  degradation  which  were  to  be  remedied,  rendering  it,  in  his 

*  eyes,  the  more  interesting.* 

John  Frederic  Oberlin  was  bom  on  the  Gist  of  August,  1740. 
His  father  sustained  an  office  in  the  Gymnasium  of  btrasbourg, 
and  he  was  himself  educated  in  the  academy  of  that  city.  He 
was  of  an  ardent  and  lively  temperament,  and  discovered  an 
early  passion  for  the  military  profession.  While  auite  a  lad, 
he  would  mingle  with  the  soldiers,  and  march  with  them  ;  and 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  join  them  in  going  through  their  evolutions.  His 
father,  however,  had  destined  him  for  a  learned  profession,  and 
he  at  length  interfered,  telling  the  young  soldier  that  it  was 
time  to  renounce  this  child’s  play  for  study  and  serious  labour. 
Oberlin  obeyed,  and  with  the  same  enthusiasm  devoted  himself 
to  his  literary  studies.  His  military  exercises,  however,  by 
strengthening  and  hardening  his  bodily  frame,  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  preparation  for  the  fatigues  of  the  arduous 
service  which  awaited  him  as  the  faithful  soldier  of  Christ.  The 
circumstances  of  his  religious  conversion  are  not  known,  any 
further  than  as  it  appears  from  his  papers,  that  he  was,  from 
bis  very  infancy,  the  subject,  not  merely  of  pious  convictions, 
but  of  gracious  Sections  towards  God.  At  the  age  of  twenty. 
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he  solemnly  renewed  his  baptismal  consecration  to  God  by  a 
formal  covenant,  agreeably  to  the  method  recommended  by 
Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  “  Rise  and  Progress.’*  In  this  interesting 
document,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present 
Memoir,  there  is  displayed  a  rare  union  of  glowing  zeal  and 
lively  faith  with  humility  and  self-distrust.  The  principles  by 
which  he  was  governed,  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated, 
through  life,  are  here  distinctly  expressed.  ‘  At  all  times,’  we 
are  told,  *  his  maxim  was,  liien  sons  J)ieu,  and,  from  the  com- 
•  niencement  of  his  ministry.  Tout  au  Sauveur.* 

After  having  completed  his  studies,  Oberlin  was  ordained  ; 
but  he  remained  for  some  years  without  undertaking  any  pas¬ 
toral  engagement,  either  because  he  did  not  feci  himself  as  yet 
sutficiently  mature  for  so  respoi>sible  a  eharge,  or  because  no 
station  offered  itself  corresponding  to  the  idea  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  future  functions.  Like  the  admirable  La  FlechcTe, 
n  man  of  kindred  spirit,  who  refused  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
a  parish,  because  the  emoluments  were  too  large  and  the  duty 
was  too  small,  Oberlin  sought  only  for  a  station  where  he  might 
find  scope  for  his  desire  to  be  useful.  The  removal  of  M. 
Stouber  to  Strasbourg  presented  exactly  the  opening  which  he 
could  have  wished,  lie  immediately  accepted  the  vacant  sta¬ 
tion,  and  arrived  at  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  in  the  capacity  of  pas¬ 
tor,  at  the  end  of  March,  1767,  being  then  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year.  In  the  year  following,  he  married  a  young  lady  from 
Strasbourg,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  and  prudent  help¬ 
mate  and  coadjutor  in  all  his  works  of  piety  and  benevolence. 

Those  individuals  over  whom  Pastor  Stouber  had  gained  an 
influence,  approved  of  tlie  projects  of  his  successor;  but  a  very 
determined  spirit  of  opposition  soon  manifested  itself  among 
the  enemies  of  all  innovation  ;  and  at  length,  the  malcontents, 
impatient  of  Oberlin’s  counsels  and  remarks,  resolved  upon  a 
very  summary  measure,  to  shew  that  they  would  no  longer 
submit  to  them.  Their  plan  was,  to  waylay  their  pastor,  and 
inflict  upon  him  a  severe  personal  castigation.  Fortunately, 
Oberlin  got  information  of  their  intention,  and  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  strongly  marks  the  character  of  this  excellent  mau. 
A  Sunday  was  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  When  the 
day  came,  he  took  for  his  text  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  :  “  But  1  say  unto  you,  that 
ye  resist  not  evil,”  &c. ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Christian  patience  with  which  it  becomes  us  to  suffer  injuries 
and  wrong.  •  After  the  service,*  proceeds  his  Biographer, 

*  tlic  malcontents  met  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  where,  per¬ 
haps,  the  sermon  whicli  they  had  just  beard,  'might  furnish  tuem 
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matter  of  coarse  pleasantry  in  reference  to  the  occasion  which  the 
Preacher  would  soon  find  for  putting  in  practice  the  lessons  which  he 
had  taught  so  well.  What  must  have  been  their  astonishment,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  pastor  presented  himself  in  the  midst  of 
them.  “  Here  I  am,  my  friends,**  said  he,  with  that  calmness  which 
strikes  respect  into  the  most  violent ;  **  your  design  upon  me  I  am 
acquainted  with  ;  you  have  wished  to  deal  with  me  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  to  chastise  me  because  you  deem  me  culpable.  If  I 
have  in  fact  violated  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for  you,  punish 
me  for  it.  It  is  better  that  I  should  deliver  myself  up  to  you,  and 
/ave  you  the  meanness  of  an  ambush.”  These  simple  words  produced 
their  full  effect :  the  peasants,  convinced  and  ashamed  of  their  fault, 
sincerely  intreated  his  forgiveness,  and  promised  never  again  to  che¬ 
rish  a  doubt  of  his  affection  for  them.*  pp.  17,  18. 

This  occurrence  is  believed  to  have  had  n  good  effect  in  ac¬ 
celerating  the  execution  of  his  projects  of  reform;  for  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot  against  their  pastor,  anxious  to 
re-instate  themselves  in  his  good  opinion,  thenceforth  were 
amont;  the  foremost  in  seconding  his  views.  But  the  difBcul- 
ties  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  peasantry, 
were  such  as  the  most  unwearied  patience  and  self-denying 
virtue  could  alone  have  surmounted. 

In  order  to  rescue  his  parishioners  from  the  half  savage  state 
in  which  he  found  them,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts  further  advanced  in  civilization,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
to  open  a  regular  communication  with  the  high  road.  All  the 
roads  leading  out  to  it  were  absolutely  impassable  during  six 
or  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  summer,  they  were 
in  so  wretched  a  state,  that  they  were  never  used  except  when 
urgent  necessity  compelled  the  natives  to  repair  to  the  nei^^h- 
bouring  towns.  Oberlin,  having  called  together  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  proposed  that  they  should  themselves  open  a  road  half 
a  league  in  length,  and  build  a  bridge  over  the  Bruche,  so  that 
they  might  no  longer  be  imprisoned  in  their  villages  three 
fourths  of  the  year.  The  peasants  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment ;  tlie  thing  appeared  to  them  impossible ;  and 
every  one  found  an  excuse  in  his  private  concerns  for  not  tn- 
gaging  in  the  undertaking.  Oberlin  pointed  out  to  them  the 
advantage  they  would  derive  from  having  a  vent  for  the  produce 
of  their  fields ;  and  the  facility  with  which  they  would  then  be 
able  to  procure  a  multitude  of  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
which  tney  were  still  destitute;  he  concluded  his  address  with 
taking  up  a  pick-ax,  exclaiming,  '  All  those  who  feel  the  im- 
‘  portance  of  my  proposal,  come  and  work  with  me.*  At  these 
words,  his  parishioners,  electrified  by  his  action,  hastened  to 
get  their  tools,  and  to  follow  him.  Oberlin  had  already  traced 
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the  plan ;  he  assigns  to  each  his  post,  directs  their  labours  in 
person,  and  himself  takes  part  in  tne  toil.  The  emulation  awa¬ 
kened  by  his  conduct,  soon  spread  through  the  whole  parish. 

«  To  effect  this  important  object,  it  was  necessary  to  blast  the  rocks  ; 
to  convey  down  eiibrmous  masses,  in  order  to  construct  a  wall  to  sup¬ 
port  the  road  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Bruche  ;  to  build  a  bri^e 
in  another  canton  ;  and  to  defray  all  the  expense.  Nothing  was  im¬ 
possible  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  villagers.  The  pastor,  who,  on  the 
sabbath,  pointed  out  to  them  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  ex¬ 
horted  them,  not  to  be  weary  in  well  doing,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God, — was  seen  on  the  Monday, 
with  a  pick -axe  on  his  shoulder,  marching  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
of  Ills  flock,  w  ith  an  energy  that  braved  clanger,  and  despised  fatigue. 
Implements  were  wanting,  he  procured  them.  Expenses  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  he  interested  his  bourgeois  and .  his  distant  friends,  and  funds 
were  provided.  In  spite  of  weather,  and  every  obstacle,  in  two  years, 
not  only  was  this  work  completed,  but  his  ulterior  plans  were  realized. 
The  exportation  of  potatoes  commenced,  and  their  superior  quality, 
arising  from  the  sandy  soil  in  which  they  grew,  insured  an  advanta¬ 
geous  sale  in  the  market  of  Strasbourg.* 

*  The  second  difficulty  to  be  removed,  was,  the  want  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  He  witnessed  with  pain,  the  distress  of  his  poor 
flock,  wnen  they  had  the  'misfortune  to  break  any  of  their  utensils. 
They  were  without  ready  money  to  purchase  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  going  to  a  distance  to  obtain 
them.  To  put  an  end  to  this  evil,  he  opened  a  warehouse ;  sold 
every  article  at,  and  even  under,  prime  cost ;  and  gave  the  purchasers 
credit  till  their  payments  came  round. 

*  A  third  improvement  essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  was 
the  introduction  of  trades.  There  were  neither  wheelwrights,  ma¬ 
sons,  nor  smiths  in  the  country.  M.  Oberlin  selected  lads  of  suitable 
talents,  clothed  them,  and  apprenticed  them  in  the  adjocent  tow'ns ; 
and  in  a  few  years,  succeedea  in  preparing  good  workmen  in  all  these 
branches,  as  well  as  joiners  and  glaziers.  He  not  only  saved  by  this 
measure,  the  expense  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  distance 
of  workshops,  where  their  carts,  harness,  and  tools  could  be  mended ; 
but  their  money  was  spent  among  themselves,  instead  of  being  sent 
out  of  their  small  and  needy  district. 

*  Hoads  were  aAerwards  made  to  connect  together  the  several 
villages,  which  had  previously  been  entirely  separated  from  each 
other  during  the  heavy  snows.  Walls  also  were  built  to  prevent  the 
soil  on  the  declivities  from  being  washed  down  by  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rents,  and  channels  were  formed  to  receive  or  carry  off  the  waters  which 
occasionally  rushed  down  with  destructive  violence.  Mr.  Wilks  repre¬ 
sents  M.  Oberlin  as  first  undertaking  the  formation  of  the  roads  con¬ 
necting  the  five  villages.  The  Author  of  the  **  Notice”  states,  that  the 
communication  with  Strasbourg  was  first  effiseted.  The  precise  order 
of  these  events  is  not  very  material. 
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<  Finaliyi  his  solicitude  extended  to  their  houses.  These  were 
generally  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  consequently  un¬ 
healthy  ;  and  without  cellars  sufficiently  dteep  to  pmenre  their  pota¬ 
toes,  their  principal  subsistence,  from  the  frost.  Their  cottages  now 
present  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  interior  is  clean  and  comfortable ; 
their  closets  are  furnished  with  simple  vessels  and  earthenware,  nicely 
arranged,  and  their  cellars  afford  protection  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold.  With  all  these  facilities,  he  was  able  to  push  forward  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Agriculture ;  and  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to 
tlie  planting  of  fruit-trees,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle, 
the  management  and  the  increase  of  manure,  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  grasses,  and  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  flax  t  the  two  pro¬ 
ductions  which  best  succeed  in  the  sandy  soil  of  tlic  Ban  de  la 
Uoche.’  The  Ban  de  la  Rochet  pp.  20—24. 

Prior  to  the  year  1709,  the  older  people  could  recollect  to 
have  heard  from  their  fathers,  the  inhabitants  of  this  canton 
subsisted  entirely  upon  nild  apples  and  pears.  A  dreadful 
scarcity  which  happened  in  that  year,  first  taught  them  to  clear 
part  of  the  ground,  at  that  time  covered  with  wood,  in  order 
to  plant  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  then  first  intro¬ 
duced.  The  plant  had,  however,  in  the  course  of  years,  so 
far  degenerated,  that  fields  which  had  formerly  yielded  from 
k20  to  160  bushels,  now  furnished  only  between  30  and  50. 
Oberlin,  attributing  this  circumstance  to  its  true  cause,  pro¬ 
cured  some  seed  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Lorraine,  to 
renew  the  species ;  and  hy  introducing  an  improved  method  of 
cultivation,  as  well  as  a  new*  stock,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
considerably  augmenting  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
to  his  exertions  it  was  owing,  that,  in  the  years  of  scarcity, 
1312,  1816,  and  1817,  his  parishionei^  were  preserved  from 
the  horrors  of  famine.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  they  began 
to  recoti;nize  the  utility  of  his  instructions,  he  formed  a  little 
agricultural  society,  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers, 
which  he  affiliated  with  that  of  Strasbourg ;  and  tbe  latter  So¬ 
ciety,  to  encourage  this  interesting  auxiliary,  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  in  1806,  the  sum  of  200  francs,  to  be  distributed  among 
such  peasants  as  should  most  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
plantation  of  nurseries  and  in  the  grafting  of  fruit-trees.  The 
good  effect  produced  by  this  measure,  iuuuced  Oberlin  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  should  rear  the 
finest  ox.  In  addition  to  this,  he  induced  the  farmers  to 
convert  the  least  productive  grass  lands  into  arable,  and  to 
feed  the  beasts  in  their  stalls.  A  short  time  after,  with  a  view 
to  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  coming  into  his  plans,  he 
devoted  two  hours  every  other  Thursday  morning,  to  a  familiar 
lecture  to  young  persons  on  subjects  of  agriculture,  general 
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science,  and  religious  knowledge.  Not  a  year  passed,  in  which 
some  useful  improvement  was  not  introduced ;  and  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  civilization  and  prosperity  by  this  once  savage 
canton,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts.  The  name  of  its  Benefactor  had  ceased  to 
be  unknown,  when,  in  1818,  his  friends  at  Paris  and  Stras¬ 
bourg  formed  the  plan,  witiiout  his  knowledge,  of  collecting 
documents  illustrative  of  the  good  which  he  had  achieved, 
and  of  laying  them  before  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris.  On  the  report  of  one  of  its  members,  M. 
Francois  de  Neufehateau,  who  had  repeatedly  visited  the  can¬ 
ton,  that  Society  awarded  to  M.  Oberlin,  a  gold  medal,  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  half  a  century,  to  agriculture  in  particular,  and 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  at  large. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  us  to  follow  tlie  Notice  of  M • 
Oberlin's  labours  through  all  its  interesting  details.  To  pro¬ 
vide  employmeut  for  the  increasing  population  of  so  confined 
a  district,  the  cultivation  of  which  occupied  not  more  than 
600  hands,  or  about  a  fourth  of  the  adult  inhabitants,  and  that 
during  only  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, — became  a  most 
important  object.  With  this  view,  OberHn  introduced  various 
branches  of  mechanical  industry ;  knitting,  straw-platting, 
cotton-spinning,  and  dyeing  with  the  plants  and  roots  of  the 
country. 

•  In  addition  to  their  wages,  he  gave  prizes  to  the  spinners,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  employment  for  which  one  manufacturer 
paid,  in  a  year,  to  the  Ban  and  its  environs,  32,000  francs. 

Weaving  followeil,  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles,  promised 
a  permanent  pecuniary  supply  ;  but,  at  length,  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  the  surrounding  country,  produced  an  entire  revo¬ 
lution,  deprived  the  Uochois  of  this  source  of  subsistence,  and 
threatened  to  re-plunge  them  into  idleness  and  want.  The  reputation 
of  their  pastor,  the  moral  character  which  he  had  impressed  on  his 
parish,  and  the  simplicity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  of  his  parishio¬ 
ners,  induced  M.  Le  Grand  to  remove  his  manufactory  of  silk-ribbons 
from  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 

(Fouday) . **  The  pleasure,”  says  M.  Le  Grand,  “  of  living  in 

the  midst  of  a  little  colony,  whose  manners  are  softened,  and  whose 
minds  are  enlightened  by  the  instructions  which  they  receive  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  compensates  the  privations  of  a  residence  in  a 
valley,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  mountains  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.”  *  Ban  de  la  Roche,  Sfc,  pp.  34,  5. 

But,  while  Oberlin  was  thus  zealous  in  encouraging  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  fostering  the  development  of  in- 
ilustry,  he  manifested  not  less  solicitude  in  reference  to  ob- 
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jects  more  directly  related  to  his  pastoral  functions.  The  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  attracted  in  an  especial  manner  his  at¬ 
tention  and  his  cares.  When  he  entered  upon  his  charge^  the 
only  school-house  in  the  five  villages  was  a  miserable  hut,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  room  in  a  most  dilapidated  and  threatening 
condition.  His  proposal  to  erect  a  more  convenient  room  was, 
however,  violently  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  who  murmured 
that  he  should,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  poverty,  put 
them  to  any  fresh  expense ;  alleging  that,  as  the  old  cottage 
had  answered  the  purpose  hitherto,  it  might  do  so  still.  He 
had  no  other  way  of  silencing  their  objections,  than  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  fonnal  engagement  with  the  overseers  of  the  row- 
juutie,  that  even  the  repairs  of  the  house  to  be  erected  for  the 
))iiblic  good,  should  never  become  chargeable  on  the  parish 
funds.  Oberlin  had  set  on  foot  a  subscription  among  his 
Strasbourg  friends,  to  defray  the  first  expense  of  the  building; 
but  tlie  money  raised  was  not  yet  sufficient,  and  bis  own  little 
property  and  narrow  stipend  scarcely  admitted  of  his  prudently 
embarking  in  any  undertaking  involving  pecuniary  responsi¬ 
bility.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  commence  the  building. 

'  No  personal  considerations,’  says  the  Author  of  the  Notice,  *  nor 
any  fear  of  being  unable  to  meet  the  expenses,  ever  deterred  Ober¬ 
lin  from  putting  in  execution  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  had  on  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  was  convinced, 
that,  if  he  asked  for  a  thing  with  faith,  and  it  was  really  good  that 
the  thing  should  take  place,  it  would  be  infallibly  grant^  to  his 
prayers.  This  is  tlie  sentiment  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  things ;  and  the  Lord  has  always  shewn,  that  those  who  hope  in 
Him  shall  never  be  confounded.  The  event  afforded  a  fmh  proof  of 
this  truth.  Not  only  was  the  projected  building  completed,  but,  m 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  school-house  was  erected  in  each  of  the 
four  other  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  understanding  better 
their  own  interests,  came  forward  to  second,  instead  of  thwarting, 
the  projects  of  their  Pastor.’  Notice^  p.  28. 

But  Oberlin’s  plans  of  education  did  not  terminate  in  the 
erection  of  these  schools :  he  saw  that  something  more  was 
yet  necessary,  and  that  education,  to  be  effective,  must  com¬ 
mence  still  earlier.  In  short,  to  this  excellent  man  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  instituted  one  of  the  first  irifaui  schoou  ; 
if  not,  as  we  imagine,  the  very  first,  and  the  model  of  those 
subsequently  opened  at  Paris. 

*  As  the  parents,  occupied  either  in  their  trades  or  in  husbandry, 
could  not  sufficiently  attend  to  their  little  ones,  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear,  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  run  into  all  sorts  of 
(lunger,  and  contract  habits  of  idleness  or  vice,  Oberlin  conceived 
the  plan  of  collecting  them  in  spacious  rooms  which  he  hired  and 
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fitted  up  for  this  purpose,  and  i 
themselves  under  the  tender  a 
vernesscs  selected  by  himself,  i 
wife,  he  was  at  the  pains  of  tr 
of  apprenticeship.  These  gove 
speak  nothing  but  French  in  th 
patoit  which  they  were  forbiddc 
the  country .♦  They  were  mon 
ful  direction  ;  to  teach  the  grea 
and  when  these  occupations  had 
plain  to  them  geographical  mapi 
de  la  Roche  and  its  immediate  < 
to  Scripture  subjects  of  natur 
more  deeply  in  tlie  memory,  tli 
repeated  to  them.’  Notice,  pp 

With  minds  thus  stored  ar 
dren  entered  what  may  be  ca 
were  taught,  writing,  arithm 
fane  history,  and  agriculture 
the  religious  instruction  of  t 
the  children  of  each  village  ir 
to  sing  the  hymns  they  had 
lessons  which  they  had  com 
the  commendations  or  exhu 
Besides  this  Sabbath  service, 
emulation  between  the  seve 
weekly  meeting  of  all  the  scl 
progress  was  examined,  and 
tive  masters  were  compared  i 
his  benevolent  friends  at  8tr 
success  to  increase  their  subt 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  c 
attached,  a  collection  of  ind 
chine,  and  other  philosophic 
awarded  to  both  masters  and 
of  which  Oberlin  printed  at  I 
culation,  so  as  to  perform,  ii 


*  Tlie  patois  of  the  Ban  de  la 
the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Wilki 
variation  from  the  modern  Frcn 
patois.  ‘  Mis  dehers  PSre  M 
*  (Strasbourg)  ^  bouonme  sante, 
et  ifue  dfons  etu  bin  hodcs*  (sini 
pluie,  &  que  nous  avons  ct4  bic 
kouncs  do  M*— (Nous  sommes  a 
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Upper  Uhine  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
ire/’  says  M.  Le  Grand,  “  of  living  in 
whose  manners  are  softened,  and  whose 
3  instructions  which  they  receive  from 
nsates  the  privations  of  a  residence  in  a 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  mountains  by 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  Sfc.  pp.  34,  5. 
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(e,  and  in  which  the  children  might  amuse 
ender  and  maternal  superintendence  of 
limsclf,  and  whomt  in  conjunction  with  his 
ns  of  training,  making  them  undergo  a  sort 
esc  governesses  were  to  allow  the  children  to 
ich  in  their  presence  ;  and  by  this  means,  the 
forbidden  to  use,  has  almost  disappeared  from 
ere  moreover  to  give  their  amusements  a  use* 
the  greater  girls  to  spin,  to  knit,  and  to  sew ; 
tions  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  to  ex* 
ical  maps,  some  of  which  represented  the  Ban 
nediate  environs,  or  coloured  prints  relating 
[)f  natural  history,  the  sight  of  which  fixed 
nory,  the  facts  and  observations  which  were 
pp.  29,  30. 

tored  and  trained  by  discipline,  the  chil- 
ly  be  called  the  public  schools,  in  which 
,  arithmetic,  geography,  sacred  and  pro- 
iculture.  M.  Oberlin  reserved  for  himself 
ion  of  this  large  family.  Every  Sunday, 
illage  in  rotation  assembled  at  the  church, 
hey  had  learned,  to  recite  the  religious 
lad  committed  to  memory,  and  to  receive 
or  exhortations  of  their  common  father, 
service,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
he  several  schools,  Oberlin  instituted  a 
1  the  scholars  at  Waldbach,  at  which  their 
ed,  and  the  modes  adopted  by  the  respec- 
npared  and  corrected.  The  liberality  of 
Is  at  Strasbourg,  who  were  induced  by  his 
leir  subscriptions,  enabled  him  to  establish 
of  the  children  ;  to  which  were  afterwards 
1  of  indigenous  plants,  an  electrical  ma- 
iosophicai  instruments.  Prizes  were  also 
ters  and  scholars,  and  useful  works,  some 
nted  at  his  own  expense,  were  put  in  cir- 
form,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  tne  tour  of 


an  de  la  Roche  resembles  the  Old  French  of 
Ir.  Wilks  gives  the  following  specimen  of  its 
rn  French,  taken  from  a  letter  written  in  this 
^'re  Sf  MSre.  Dje  so  errivc  ^  Chtrosebourfrue 
\te  saute,  si  no  que  dfons  bramon  cure  le  piooue 
(sinoD  que  nous  avons  eu  beaucoup  de 
ct6  bien  fatigues).  *  Dfons  arrivS  e  cArz* 
buuncs  arrives  4  six  heurvs  du  soir). 
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all  the  schooU.  lie  nlso  drew  up  an  almanack  ftee  from  the 
superstitious  notions  with  which  those  in  use  were  filled,  in 
order  to  supersede  their  introduction.  In  their  summer  walks, 
the  children  were  taught  to  search  for  the  plants,  the  names 
and  properties  of  which  they  had  learned  in  the  winter ;  and 
the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  was,  on  one 
occasion,  remarkably  exemplified.  *  During  the  disastrous 

*  months  of  1817,  when  the  harvest  failed,  and  potatoes  were 

*  extremely  scarce,  the  precise  acq^uaiutance  of  the  people  with 

*  the  vegetable  productions  of  their  canton,  contributed  to  pre* 

*  vent  the  most  distressing  diseases.*^ 

<  To  habituate  the  children  to  find  their  own  amusements  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  innocence  and  health,  and  to  accustom  them  to  labour 
by  rural  exercises,  they  were  inspired  with  a  taste  for  flowers.  By 
teaching  them  to  draw  the  flowers,  a  desire  was  excited  to  cultivate 
the  objects  themselves,  and  their  parents  were*  induced  to  give  them 
little  gardens  fur  the  employment  of  their  industry  and  skill.  The 
scholars  of  twelve  and  fiitecn  years  of  age,  wrote,  after  the  dictation  • 
of  their  teachers,  lessons  on  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
fruit-trees,  extracted  by  M.  Oberlin  from  the  best  authors ;  these 
they  committed  to  memory,  and  at  the  yearly  examination,  they  gave 
written  answers  to  the  questions  proposed.  So  evident  were  the 
duties  of  cultivation  and  industry^  in  the  district  in  which  Providence 
had  cast  their  lot,  that  M.  Oberlin  impressed  on  the  minds  of  hit  pa. 
rishioners,  the  irreligion  of  neglecting  them  ;  and  previously  to  the 
youth  receiving  religious  confirmation,  they  were  required  to  bring  a 
certificate  from  their  parents,  that  they  had  planted  in  a  spot  described, 
two  young  trees.  The  day  on  which  the  first  fruit  was  presented  to 
their  Pastor,  was  a  sacred  and  useful  festival.’  Ban  de  la  Roche^ 
pp.  18,  19* 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  influence  which  Pastor 
Oberlin  eventually  acquired  over  his  spiritual  children,  was 
almost  unbounded ;  and  it  was  always  exerted  for  purposes 
of  beneficence.  The  following  characteristic  anecdotes  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

A  litigation  had  been  carried  on  for  upwards  of  eighty  years 

^  A  list  is  ^iven  by  Mr.  Wilks,  of  the  vegetable  productions  now 
used  as  food  in  the  Dan  de  la  Roche,  the  mention  of  some  of  which 
will  excite  surprise.  Among  them  are  enumerated,  common  chick- 
weed,  mouse-ear  chickweed,  dandelion,  common  dead-nettle,  white 
goose-foot,  plantain,  pimpernel,  dock.  Valerian,  bladder  campion, 
&C.  The  seeds  of  corn-cockle  are  mixed  with  com  in  making  the 
black  bread.  A  small  wine  called  piquette,  is  made  from  the  wild 
cherry,  juniper,  and  dog-rose  trees.  Brandy  is  distilled  from  the 
elder-berry ;  and  an  excellent  oil  is  obtained  from  the  beech-nut. 
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between  the  peasantry  of  tlie  Dan  and  the  seis^neurs  of  the 
territory,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  forests  which  covered 
a  great  part  of  the  mountains.  This  ruinous  contest,  which 
inipovenshed  both  parties,  and  discouraged  improvement, 
had  survived  even  the  French  Revolution,  which  swept  away  ® 
most  of  these  mischievous  remnants  of  the  ancient  feudalism. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  Pastor,  to  terminate,  by  the* 
wise  exertion  of  his  personal  influence,  the  disputes  of  three* 
quarters  of  a  century.  At  the  request,  or  at  least  with  the 
warm  concurrence  of  his  friend,  M.  de  Lezay-Marnesia,  pre-‘ 
feet  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  he  undertook  to  convince  his  pa-* 
rishioners,  that  an  amicable  arrangement,  at  the  expense  of  a 
voluntary  sacriflee  on  their  part,  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
uncertainties  of  a  prolonged  law-suit.  He  began  by  taking 
every  opportunity  of  urging  this  in  conversation  with  his 
parishioners  individually;  while,  from  the  pulpit,  he  frequently 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  *  following  after  peace,’  and  on  the 
characteristics  of  that  charity  which  *  is  patient,  seeketh  not 
*  its  own,  beareth  all  things.*  Having  in  this  manner  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared  his  parishioners  to  listen  to  his  proposal,  he 
frankly  declared  his  conviction,  that  they  were  bound  as  much 
by  their  interest  as  their  duty,  to  consent  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation. 

*  His  advice  was  followed.  The  parties  acceded  to  an  agreement 
advantageous  to  both  sides.  What  so  many  years  had  not  been  able 
to  effect,  Oberlin  brought  about  by  a  few  words  of  conciliation.  The 
prefect  was  desirous  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
forget,  to  whom  was  owing  the  restoration  of  peace.  At  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  mayors  in  deputation  presented  to  the  Pastor  the  pen 
with  which  the  deed  had  been  signed,  requesting  him  to  suspend  it  in 
his  study  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  ani¬ 
mosities  and  bad  passions.*  p.  32. 

Oberlin  often  declared,  that  the  day  on  which  that  pen  was 
so  used,  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Another  instance 
is  given,  not  less  interesting,  of  the  paternal  influence  which 
he  e.xercised  over  his  flock. 

*  In  1789,  a  young  woman  of  Sliirmcck,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  had  married  a  Protestant  of  Waldbach.  This  man  had 
enemies :  he  was  rich,  and  his  property  might  possibly  have  some 
connexion  with  the  motives  of  their  animosity.  The  young  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  marriage- 
agreement,  was  to  he  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  her  mother,  and 
baptised  by  the  cure  of  Shirmeck.  To  repair  thither,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  route  over  the  mountain  :  but,  at  the  moment  of 
their  setting  off,  they  received  information,  that  the  enemies  of  tbe 
husband  had  formed  a  plan  to  way-lay  them  at  a  particular  point  of 
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the  road,  to  fall  upon  him,  and  to  compel  him,  by  ill  treatment  and 
menaces,  to  consent  to  their  unjust  claims.  Their  journey  could  not 
be  put  off,  for  the  priest  had  been  advised  of  their  coming ;  and  yet, 
they  were  afraid  to  undertake  it,  on  account  of  the  inmending  dan* 
ger.  In  this  painful  dilemma,  tl)cy  went  to  consult  Oberlin.  He, 
after  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  ofi'ered  to  accompany 
them,  and  afford,  in  case  of  need,  his  aid  and  protection.  On 
arriving  at  a  spot  of  the  forest  where  there  was  reason  to  fear  an 
ambuscade,  Ooerlin  knelt  down,  and  extending  his  hands  over  the 
young  people,  exclaimed-  with  a  loud  voice Great  God!  Thou 
scest  wickedness  lying  in  wait  and  plotting  mischief ;  thou  seest  in* 
nocence  in  alarm.  Almighty  God !  avert  the  danger,  or  ghre  thy 
children  strength  to  surmount  it  I”  At  this  moment,  several  men 
who  had  been  concealed  behind  a  thicket  of  beech-trees,  discovered 
themselves  and  rushed  forward,  uttering  the  most  threatening  excla¬ 
mations.  Oberlin,  taking  the  infant  in  his  arms,  advanced  towards 
them  with  a  calmness  which  did  not  conceal  his  indignation,  yet  still 
left  room  for  the  ho|>e  of  pardon ; — “  There, said  he  to  them,  •*  is 
the  infant  which  has  done  you  so  much  injury,  which  disturbs  the 
pence  of  your  days  I”  Dismayed  at  the  presence  of  the  Pastor, 
whom  they  little  expected  to  meet  with  acting  as  escort  to  persons 
going  to  perform  a  Roman  Catholic  ceremony ;  and  finding,  from  tha 
few  words  which  he  had  addressed  to  them,  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  their  wicked  designs ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  dissimulate,  but, 
acknowledging  their  crime,  begged  pardon  ot  the  young  man,  and 
entered  into  a  reconciliation.  Rescued  from  the  danger  which  had 
threatened  them,  the  married  couple  pursued  their  route  to  Shirmeck, 
while  Oberlin  returned  to  Waldbach  with  the  men  whom  he  had  thus 
prevented  from  doing  evil.  When  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  my  children,”  said  he,  as  he  left  them,  ”  remember  the 
day  of  the  mountain,  if  you  wish  that  1  should  forget  it.’*  ’ 

Notice^  pp.  32,  3« 

One  day,  as  Oberlin  was  at  work  in  his  study,  he  heard  a 
great  noise  in  the  village.  Rushing  out,  he  perceived  a 
foreigner  whom  almost  the  whole  population  were  loading  with 
abuse  and  menacing  language.  ‘  A  Jew  !  A  Jew,’  resounded 
on  all  sides,  as  the  good  Pastor  forced  his  way  through  the 
mob  ;  and  with  difhculty  he  obtained  silence.  As  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard,  he  rebuked  them  with  great  warmth 
for  having  shewn  themselves  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
Christians,  by  punishing  so  cruelly  the  unhappy  man  for  not 
bearing  that  name.  Then,  taking  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
stranger's  packet  of  goods,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  nim  to  his  own  house. 

*  At  another  time,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  became  a  retreat  for 
many  individuals  of  different  religious  persuasions,  who  fled  thither, 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  from  Strasbourg  and  its  environs. 
Oberlin  gave  them  tlic  most  cordial  welcome,  and  rendered  them  all 
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the  service  which  they  claimed  both  as  stran^rs  and  from  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  led  them  to  forsake  their  homes*  As  he  took  no 
part  in  the  political  disputes  which  were  at  that  time  agitating  the 

{mblic  mind,  confining  himself  to  his  duties  as  the  faithful  pastor  of 
lis  dock  and  the  peaceable  head  of  this  colonv  of  industrious  labour¬ 
ers,  he  hardly  suspected  that  he  should  be  himself  disturbed.  He 
wus,  however,  cited' before  the  supreme  council  of  Alsace,  and  had 
to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  induced  his  parishioners 
to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  ot  Joseph  IJ.  Not  merely 
was  he  acc^uitted,  but  the  court,  informed,  by  means  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  ot  his  virtues,  and  the  good  of  which  he  was  the  autiior, 
afler  pronouncing  judgement  in  bis  favour,  expressed  regret  that  he 
shoulu  have  been  drawn  from  his  solitude,  to  tne  interruption  of  the 
exercise  of  his  charitable  labours.’  Notice^  p.  34. 

When  Oberlin  found  himself  obliged  to  visit  Strasbourg, 
which  was  almost  always  to  perform  some  service  for  his 
parishioners, — to  procure  medicines,  or  to  obtain  assistance  or 
information  from  bis  friends, — he  generally  travelled  during 
the  whole  night,  tnat  as  little  time  as  possible  might  be  spent 
away  from  his  people.  His  activity  was  as  astonishing  as  his 
zeal.  To  visit  the  sick  or  to  console  the  dying,  he  would 
climb  the  steepest' summits,  and  plunge  into  pathless  snows. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  general  physician  as  well  as  pastor  and 
counsellor  of  his  parish,  having,  with  the  same  benevolent 
views  that  guided  all  his  actions,  prosecuted  the  studies  in 
medicine  which  he  had  commenced  at  college  ;  he  also  learned 
to  open  veins,  and  established  a  dispensary.  Afterwards,  he 
sent  a  young  man  of  talent  to  study  at  Strasbourg,  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  success  answered  his  expectation.  He  also  sent  to 
the  same  city,  several  intelligent  women  to  be  instructed  in 
midwifer)\  Amidst  all  these  multiplied  cares  and  labours,  he 
still  found  some  moments  for  private  study  and  pious  medita¬ 
tion;  and  often,  whole  hours  were  passed  on  his  knees  at  the 
footstool  of  that  Gracious  Being  from  whom  he  derived  wisdom 
and  strength  sufheient  for  the  day. 

Id  the  year  1784,  an  event  took  place,  which  had  a  most 
powerful  influence  both  upon  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  the 
whole  direction  of  his  future  life.  This  was  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  partner,  with  whom  a  union  of  sixteen  years  had 
served  but  to  strengthen  their  mutual  affection.  They  had 
bad  nine  children,  two  of  whom  preceded  their  mother  into 
eternity,  and  the  youngest  saw  the  light  only  six  weeks  before 
her  death. 

*  Nothing  had  prepared  Oberlin  for  this  distressing  separation. 
He  was  struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  remained  for  some  roomen 
plunged  in  a  frightful  silence.  At  length,  after  this  interval  of  m 
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I.MiclK>ly  fttupor,  hd  wm  seen  tttddonly  to  fall  on  hit  kn^  and  g ivo 
thanki  to  God.  He  hat  hirotelf  put  upon  record  the  feeling  which 
agitated  him  in  tho^e  moments  of  bitter  suffering.  •*  1  experienced/* 
he  sajrs,  **  notwithstanding  jmy  overwhelming  sorrow,  the  merciful 
ossisunce  of  God  in  a  signal  manner/*  From  that  time,  he  became 
resigned:  no  complaint,  no,  murmur  escaped  hit  hpa  It  might  be 
said  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  live  in  the  society  of  the  Christian  wifb 
whom  he  had  lost  Every  day*  he  devoted  whole  hours  to  holding 
comroonton  with  her  (d  u  rmpprocher  (tdU)  In  those  elevated 
frames  of  mind  which  require  not  the  aid  of  superstition  to  make  us 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  those  whom  wo  love.  A  speedy  union  in  the 
mansions  of  etemky  was  nevertheless  one  of  his  most  cherished  desires* 
**  1  hope/’  be  would  of^en  say»  **  that  the  world  in  which  God  will  re* 
unite  me  to  my  beloved  wife,  will  aeon  open  to  me.**  This  desire 
liad  nothing  of  a  transitory  character.  It  was  not  the  mere  result  of 
a  profound  sentiment  of  grief,  nor  the  effect  of  any  habitual  melon* 
cboly.  AlUioueh  his  sorrows  may  have  contributed  to  stren^hen 
it,  religion  had  Uie  greatest  share  in  giving  birth  to  it.  Lika  St.  Paul, 
he  desired  to  depart  in  order  to  be  with  Christ,  which  to  him  was 
far  better.  He  would  have  wished  to  bo  able  to  unite  bis  voice  with 
liorsy  in  singing  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  **  1  have  had  all  my  life/* 
he  says  himself  in  a  paper  written  the  very  year  in  whidi  be  lost  his 
wife,  **  a  desire  ta  die,  which  has  tometinies  been  vory  strong.  The 
consciousness  of  my  moral  iniiniiiUes  and  of  my  frequent  derelictions^ 
h.is  not  been  the  least  of  the  causes  which  liave  produced  it.  My 
affection  for  my  wife  and  children,  my  attaobment  to  my  parish,  have 
soiuetimes  repressed  this  desire ;  but  H  has  only  btOD  during  brief 
intervals/*— These  few  words  seem  to  lay  opow  the  very  secret  of 
his  soul.  While  these  rocks  cot  thtouoh,  these  roads  laid  open,  ihia 
bridge  thrown  over  the  iormt,  these  nelds  rendered  ieitile^  a  popts* 
lation  conducted  to  civinaation,r-rll  these  lenj^hened  and  arduoui 
labours,  seem  to  bear  witness  only  to  an  indefatigable  xeal  and  on 
extreme  activity,  the  expressions  we  have  just  ctM  shew,  what  was 
the  true  moving  principle  of  his  whole  life.  That  which  rendered 
him  the  benefactor  of  these  districts,  that  which  led  him  to  devote 
every  minute  to  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  was,  the  ever  present 
thought  of  death  and  eternity.  He  knew  that  his  soul  would  ba 
required  of  him ;  he  desired  that  it  should  bo  so  speedily.  In  order 
that,  when  that  moment  should  arrive,  .his  lamp  might  not  be  found 
without  oil,  he  watched  and  prayed,  seeking  to  opond  every  roomeol 
as  he  wisli^  that  his  last  should  be  spent.  **  MillioDS  of  times,**  he 
says  in  the  same  paper,  **  have  1  besought  God  for  power  to  give 
myself  up,  as  his  child,  to  all  bis  will,  whether  for  Kfo  or  for  death  ; 
— to  be  able  to  resign  myself,  and  to  will  nothing,  desire  nothings 
and  neither  say,  do,  or  attempt  any  thing  but  what  He,  who  alone 
is  Good  and  Wise,  sees  to  be  oest.**  *  pp.  S5— 7* 

Ad  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  lady  who  bad 
been  tried  by  a  series  of  afflictions,  will  illustrate  his  simple 
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nnd  famlliai  manner,  as  i\'ell  as  .his.  lively  faith  and t. fervent 

jjiety.  •  ‘ 

*  1  have  before  me  two  stones,  which  are  an  imitation  of  pro* 

ciooa  stones.  They  are  both  perfectly  alike  in  colour ;  they  are  of 
the  same  water,  clear,  pure,  and  clean ;  yet,  there  is  a  marked  dif* 
fcrence  between  them  as  to  their  lustre  and  brilliancy.  One  ha«  a 
dazzling  brightness,  while  tlie  other  is  dull,  so  that  the  eye  passes 
over  it,  and  derives  no  pleasure  from  tiie  sight.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  difference  ?  it  is  this.  The  one  is  cut  in  but  a  few 
facets  ;  the  other  has  ten  times  as  many.  These  facets  are  produced 
by  a  very  violent  operation!  it  is  requisjte  to  cut,  to  smooth  and 
polish.  Had  these  stones  been  induecl  with  life,  so  as  to  have  been 
capable  of  feeling  what  they  underwent,  the  one  which  has  re* 
ceived  eighty  focets%  would  nave  thought  itself  very  unhappy,  and 
would  have  envied  the  fate  of  the  other  which,  having  received  but 
eight,  had  undergone  but  a  tenth  part  of  its  sufferings.  Nevetheless, 
the  operation  being  over,  it  is  done  for  ever :  the  difference  between 
the  two  stones  always  remains  strongly  marked  ;  that  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  but  little,  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  other,  which  alone  is  held 
in  estimation  and  attracts  attention.  May  not  this  serve  to  explain 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  whose  words  always  have  reference  to 
eternity  :  Blesud  are  those  tvho  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted^ 
blesseu,  whether  we  contemplate  them  apart,  or  in  comparison  with 
those  who  have  hot  passed  through  so  many  trials.  Oh !  that  we 
were  always  able  to  cast  ourselves  into  his  arms,  like  little  children, 
•—to  draw  near  to  him  like  young  lambs, — and  ever  to  ask  of  him, 
|>atience,  resignation,  an  entire  surrender  to  his  will,  faith,  trust,  and 
a  heartfelt  obedience  to  the  commands  which  he  gives  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  be  his  disciples.  The  Lord  God  tuill  wipe  away  tears 
pom  <^'all faces.  (Isa.  xxv.  pp.  42,  8. 

In  his  preaching,  Oberlin  studied  a  colloquial  plainness,  in- 
terspriiing  his  discourses  with  figures  and  allusions  which 
mignt  sometimes  have  been  deemecl  below  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  had  they  been  addressed  to  a  polite  auditory  ;  but  they 
Were  well  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  his  simple  villagers. 
He  would  frequently  introduce  biographical  anecdotes  of  per- 
•oim  distinguished  by  their  piety ;  and  all  the  operations  of 
nature  furnished  him  illustrations  of  spiritual  things.  Hut  the 
Bible  itself  was  the  grand  source  from  which  he  drew  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  instructions ;  it  formed  the  study  of  his  life  ;  and 
he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  citing  very  largely  from  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  conviction  that  the  simple  exposition  of  the  Word  of 
Cfud  w  as  the  best  means  of  effectually  acting  upon  his  flock. 
His  sermons  were  almost  always  composed  with  the  greatest 
care ;  and  when  unable,  for  want  ot  time,  to  write  them 
out  at  length,  1  e  drew  up  at  least  a  pretty  full  outline.  In 
general,  he  committed  them  scrupulously  to  memory  ;  but  in 
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the  pulpit,  he  did  not  -concern-  himself  with  adhering  lo  the 
precise  words,  and  it  has  even  happened  that  he  woulcfchaiVge 
hi ;  subject  altogether,  if  he  saw  that  another  was  apparenUy 
l)ctter  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  auditory.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  catechetical  exercise,  which 
lie  endeavoured  to  render  still  more  simple  than  the  morning’s 
discourse.  Every  Friday  he  conducted  a  service  in  German, 
for  the  beneBt  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  to  whom 
that  language  was  more  familiar  than  French.  These  assem¬ 
blies  were  in  general  less  numerous  ;  and  Oberlin,  laying  aside 
all  form,  seemed,  on  such  occasions,  an  old  man  surrounded- 
by  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  delivering  wholesome  in¬ 
struction.  •  The  women  listened  to  him  while  going  on  with 

*  their  work  ;  and  now  and  then,  the  pastor,  who  felt  as  if  in 

*  the  midst  of  his  family,  would  break  off  his  discourse,  and, 

*  after  taking  a  pinch  from  his  snuff-box,  would  send  it  round 

*  the  congregation.’  After  he  had  pursued  for  half  an  hour 
tlie  train  of  his  reflections  upon  the  portion  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  he  had  just  ^been  reading,  he  would  often  say  to 
them:  ‘Well,  my  children,  are  you  not  tired?’  Have  you 
‘  not  had  enough  V  His  parishioners  would  generally  reply  : 

‘  No,  Papa,  go  on  ;  we  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  and 
the  good  old  man  would  resume,  putting  the  same  question 
again  at  intervals,  till  his  auditors,  nnding  their  attention  be¬ 
ginning  to  Bag,  or  perceiving  that  he  spoke  with  less  ease, 
would  thank  him  for  the  things  he  had  said,  and  beg  him  to 
conclude.  Such  was  the  universal  esteem  in  which  Pastor 
Oberlin  was  held,  that  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  were 
fond  of  attending  his  preaching.  The  following  conversation 
took  place  between  an  English  Traveller  who  visited  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  in  the  autumn  of  18*25,  and  a  peasant  of  Sher- 
mick,  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
proceed  from  that  place.  Our  friend,  unwilling  to  trust  to 
his  recollection,  secured  the  terms  of  the  honest  cochtr*$  udivt 
remarks/  by  a  few  pencil  notes  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  no 
apology  to  our  readers  can  be  necessary  for  introducing  them 
in  illustration  of  the  light  in  which  Pastor  Oberlin  was  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  by  the  peasantry. 

*  Cocker.  Vous  allcz  done  voir  notre  bon  Pasteur  Oberlin,  Mes¬ 
sieurs  ? 

‘  Reponce.  Oui,  nous  allons  le  voir.  £st  cc  que  vous  le  con- 
noissez  ? 

*  C.  Si  je  le  connois  ?  Oui,  je  le  connois  bicn.  Je  I’ai  eotendu 
pr6chcr  maint  fois. 

*  R.  Mais  vous  ^tes  Catholique,  n*est  cc  pas  ? 

C.  Oui,  nous  somines  Catbuliqucs,  nous  autres  k  Shermick ;  n^an- 

2  1  2 
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Tuoinftf  celft  nc  nous  cmp^che  pat  d’cnlendre  quelqucfois  le  bon  pat- 
tcur  de  Waldbach. 

*  li,  Trouvcx  V0U8  qu*  il  j)i6cluj  bien  ?  ^  v 

*  C.  Mais  oui.  Jc  Ic  crois  bictv.  Souvcnt  il  nous  fait  tout  plcurer 
a  cbaudcs  larmcs.’ 

The  honest  charioteer  spoke  a  very  intelligible  French,  quite 
distinct  from  the  patois  of  the  village  :  and  this  circumstance, 
U)gether  with  a  certain  touch  of  military  san^  froid  in  his 
manner,  not  entirely  concealed  by  his  fustian  jacket,  prompted 
the  inquiry,  whether  he  hud  served  under  Napoleon.  An  old 
soldier  is  always  pleased  at  being  detected  ;  he  replied  : 

‘  Oui,  Monsieur,  voiis  y  ^tcs.  J*ai  dt6  soldat,  rooi,  Quand  on 
cst  soldat,  on  attrnppe  facdeinent  bicn  des  niauvuises  habitudes. 

•  H,  Pour  tout  ce  que  j’ai  trouve  jusqu’  ici,  on  les  attrappe  assez 
facllemcnt  par  tout. 

•  C\  C’est  possible.  Pour  moi,  je  vous  dis  franchement  que  je 
n*  ^tois  pas  mieux  que  les  autres  ;  et  quand  jc  vais  entqndrc  pr6cher 
le  pastcur  Obcrlin,  il  me  fait  bicn  sentir  que  je  ne  suis  pas  trop  bon 
a  present  m^tne. — 11  a  raison,  M.  le  Pasteur  a  raison  ;  car  e’est  vrai, 
e'est  bien  vrui  cela. 

•  R,  Oui ;  mais  ne  pensez  vous  pas  que  c’esl  une  veritc  bien  cssen- 
tielle  a  savoir  ?  Nc  croycz  vous  pas  que  celui  qui  nous  fail  seotir 
nos  erreurs  cst  un  dc  nos  mcilleurs  amis  ? 

•  i\  Oui.  Pour  ^irc  gui'ri,  on  doit  savoir  sa  maladie. 

•  U,  Certainement.  Vous  C'tes  done  bien  heureux  d^avoir  un 
minihtre  nui  vous  fait  sentir  la  verit^'. 

•  C.  Vous  avez  raison.  Et  jc  vous  assure  que  e’est  un  homme 
qui  chcrche  de  nous  ^tre  utile  en  toutes  sortes  de  manic'Tes. 

‘  11,  Dites  moi ;  qu*  est  cc  qu’  il  a  fait  done  ? 

•  C.  Ou’est  ce  qu*il  a  fait !  11  fait  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  fair#. 
Voyons.  11  y  a  tant  de  choscs.  Preroierement,  cette  route  ici,  e’est 
lui  qui  nous  la  faite. 

•  R,  Oui;  mais  ce  n’est  pas  absolument  la  meilleure  du  monde. 

•  C.  Cela  peut  &tre ;  mais  voyez  vous,  Monsieur,  il  n’y  a  pas 
beaucoiip  d’annt^es  que  nous  n*aurions  pu  passer  mdme  avec  un 
petit  char  comme  ceci.  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  a  surveilld  toute  cette 
route ;  il  a  m6me  travuillC*  avec  ses  propres  mains,  pour  cncourager 
les  autres. 

•  •  R,  Kt  ce  petit  ponl  Id  que  nous  allons  traverser  ? 

•  C,  Oui,  surement,  ct  ce  pont  aussi ;  e’est  lui  qui  I'a  fait  faire. 

•  R.  11  doit  £trc  riche  pour  faire  taut  de  choscs. 

•  C.  On  peut  dire  oui  ct  non. 

•  R,  Comment  ? 

*  •  C.  On  pent  dire  oui ;  pareeque  s’il  avoit  tout  ce  qu’il  a  donnd 
nux  autres,  il  auroit  <5t4‘  tres  riche.  On  peut  dire  non,  parccqu!  il 
ne  garde  ricn,  absolument  rien  ;  il  donne  tout  aux  pauvres  ;  tout. 
Monsieur,  tout.  Vous  allcz  voir  sa  roaisoo.  11  ne  faut  pas  penser 
tie  la  trouver  bicn  gloricusc.* 
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As  they  ascended  from  the  siuall  village  of  Rothon  towards 
Waldbach,  the  latter  village  appeared  upon  a  gentle  slope,  the 
tall,  tapering  spire  of  the  church  rising  above  the  mossy 
tliatched  roofs  of  the  humble  dwellings  and  the  numerous 
fruit-trees.  It  was  the  potato  harvest,  which,  in  the  Ban  de 
laKoche,  answers  to  the  vintage  of  more  genial  climes.  Wo* 
men  and  children  and  old  men  were  busily  engaged  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  plentiful  crop  ;  and  the  sight  of  some  goodly  sized 
potatoes  kindled  once  more  the  enthusiasm  of  the  warm-hearted 
Shermicker. 

*  Voila,  Messieurs,  voyez  encore  ce  que  nous  devons  a  Monsieur 
le  bon  Pasteur,  11  y  a  plusieurs  ans  que  Ics  poiumes  de  terre  ici  t 
Waldbach  etoient  devenues  tr^s  nmuvaises,  petites,  &  d*un  gout  de¬ 
testable.  Hlen.  Mens,  le  Pasteur  connaissait  plusieurs  gens  riches 
cn  Suisse,  en  Allemagne,  et  partout.  II  fait  venir  des  nouvelles 
plantes  ;  ct  4  present  je  ne  crois  par  qu*il  y  a  dans  toute  la  Franco 
des  ponunes  de  terre  comme  ici.  Voyez,  Messieurs,  conime  dies 
Boat  grosses  et  longues*  (holding  up  his  brawny  fists  to  mark  their 
magnitude,  and  describing  their  lenglli  on  the  handle  of  his  whip).* 

The  women,  being  in  their  work-day  dress,  had  not  the  most 
prepossessing  appearance ;  they  wore  immense  sabots,  gene¬ 
rally  without  stockings,  with  black  caps  and  coarse  gowns.  A 
very  short  acquaintance,  however,  enabled  the  visiter  to  detect 
many  sterling  ^alities  beneath  their  antiquated  and  ungrace¬ 
ful  costume.  Their  deportment  was  staid,  serious,  obliging, 
and  polite,  and  the  youngsters  were  gentle  and  confiding  in 
their  manners  towards  the  strangers.  The  effect  of  their  care¬ 
ful  education  was  instantly  perceptible'  in  their  soft  and  pure 
accentuation.  So  correct  and  harmonious  did  their  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  French  appear,  that  the  impression  made  on  the  visiter 
was,  that  it  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Parisian  saloon.  Tho 
clean  beds,  the  tidy  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the  cot¬ 
tages,  with  their  little  orchard-gardens,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dirty  and  slovenly  aspect  of  things  at  Shirmeck. 
The  efficacy  of  Oberlin’s  pastoral  instructions  did  not  termi¬ 
nate,  however,  at  the  sensible  change  which  they  produced  in 
the  external  manners  of  these  mountaineers.  ^  It  may  be  truly 

•  said,*  remarks  the  Author  of  the  “  Notice,”  •  that  these 
'  mountains  have  become  remarkable  in  France  for  the  faith 

*  which  prevails,  and  the  virtues  which  are  practised  there.* 

At  first,  we  are  told,  Oberlin's  influence  had  no  apparent 
result  beyond  reclaiming  hts  Hock  from  grosser  faults,  andf 
leading  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  strict  probity  ;  but,  by 
degrees,  he  succeeded  in  initiating  them  into  botli  tlie  doctrines 
unid  the  spirit  of  Uie  Oos|)el  of  Cnrist.  Now,  at  the  decease  of  a 
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l>oor  father  or  mother  leavinfr  a  numerous  family,  the  relations 
and  neip^hbours  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  aiui  care  of 
the  orphans;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  household  which  doesnot 
contain  one  or  two  of  these  adopted  children  :  they  scarcely 
think  of  mentioning  that  they  are  not  their  own.  One  poor 
woman,  (her  name  well  deserves  to  be  put  upon  record  with 
that  of  her  Pastor,)  Sophia  Bernard,  collected  in  this  manner 
nine  little  strangers,  oi  three  diflerent  denominations,  whom 
she  successively  rescued  from  want.  With  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  she  had  adopted  three  helpless  boys  whom  their  bru- 
tal  father  ill-treated,  when,  famishing,  they  durst  cry  out  for 
food.  Subsequently,  having  saved  from  want,  first,  four  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  children,  then,  two  others,  she  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  room  to  lodge  them  in,  the  house  of  her  parents  oe- 
ing  no  longer  able  to  hold  them.  She  taught  the  poor  or¬ 
phans  to  spin,  and  by  their  labour  and  her  own,  she  provided 
for  their  maintenance  till  they  were  all  grown  up.  A  young 
man  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and,  as  she  appeared  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  him,  he  declared  that,  if  necessary,  he 
would  wait  ten  years  to  gain  her  hand.  She  then  owned  to 
him,  that  her  motive  for  refusing  him  was,  the  grief  it  would 
occasion  her  to  part  from  her  little  orphans.  *  lie  who  takes 
*  the  mother,  takes  the  children,’  replied  the  young  man  ;  and 
on  this  condition  the  marriage  took  place.  Not  only  was  the 
agreement  faithfully  observed  on  nis  part,  but  the  noble- 
minded  pair  afterwards  adopted  several  other  orphans.*  So¬ 
phia  Bernard  died  about  four  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age; 
and  in  her,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  lost  *  a  model,  a  mother,  a 
«  comforter,  and  a  friend.' 

*  If,*  continues  the  Narrator,  ‘  examples  of  a  similar  disinterested¬ 
ness  are  not  numerous,  there  may  at  least  be  observed,  pretty  gene¬ 
rally,  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  Christianity  inspires.  The 
young  men  assist  the  old  men  and  invalids  in  their  rural  labours.  In 
thoititoning,  their  day’s  work  being  done,  tlie  signal  is  given,  and 
they  go  od'  to  execute  in  concert  some  labour  which,  by  its  charitable 
object,  becomes  a  relaxation.  Is  a  new  cottage  to  be  built  ?  The 
young  folks  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  getting  together  the 
materials,  and  of  putting  a  hand  to  the  work  wherever  it  is  wanted. 
Does  it  happen  that  a  poor  man  loses  his  cow,  his  only  support  ?  The 
whole  parish  club  to  replace  it  immediately.  Is  an  individual  inhabi¬ 
tant  visitetl  with  a  misfortune  of  any  kind  i  It  is  not  he  alone  who 
suffers ;  his  affliction  is  shared  by  all.  Nor  do  these  things  take  place 
by  a  sort  of  compulsion,  or  because  they  have  become  customary  ; 

•  See  the  Loiter  from  Oberlin  in  the  First  Report  of  tlie  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  48. 
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they  arc  iTfe  rcault  of  conviction  on  the  part  of.  each,  who,  in  takinip  I 
part  in  the  pood  done  by  the  whole  population,  do^  good,  at  tlie 
same  time,  individually,  the  Gospel  having  taught  him  to  love  and  ^ 
practise  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  young' woman  refused  to  marry, 
in  order  that  she  might  devote  to  works  of  benevolence  her  talents, 
her  time*  and  her  strength,  allowing  herself  only  bare  necessaries,  ‘ 
and  employing  all  the  remainder  of  her  little  property  in  rcKeving 
those  who  were  more  necessitous  than  herself,  and  in  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  noble  and  pious  institutions  of  the  present  day. 

‘  These  institutions  were  partly  known  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
before  the  knowledge  had  spread  to  the  rest  of  France.  One  of  the 
first  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Oberlin,  was  that  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  which  sends  forth  the  messengers  of  peace  to  the  wretched 
slaves,  to  comfort  them,  and  to  make  known  to  them  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  most  efficacious  remedy.  At  the  period  al¬ 
luded  to,  his  wife  was  yet  living.  No  sooner  did  they  learn  that 
tliere  were  pious  Christians  whoJcR  their  country  on  this  errand, 
than,  by  common  consent,  they  parted  with  all  their  plate,  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  so  noble  an  undertaking,  regret¬ 
ting  that  they  were  able  to  send  no  more.  His  imagination  having 
been  powerfully  impressed  with  the  description  of  the  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  negro  slaves  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and^ 
coffee,  Oberlin  resolved  never  again  to  taste  either ;  and  he  adhered, 
to  this  resolution,  although  he  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  hit 
stomach,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  those  articles  from  hit  inUncy, 
to  submit  to  these  privations.*  A’o^/cr,  pp.  45, 

Oberlin  was  himself  actuated  by  the  genuine  Missionary 
spirit ;  and  in  an  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  for  some  tim^ 
hesitated  whether  be  should  not  accept  an  invitation  to  under* 
take  a  station  in  Pennsylvania.  For  two  years,  a  pastor  had  in* 
vain  been  sought  for  to  fill  the  vacant  post.  When  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  Oberlin,  considering  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
a  soldier  of  Christ  to  repair  whither  others  were  unwilling  to 
go,  and  thinking  that  the  Bun  de  la  Roche  might  be  more 
tfasily  provided  for  than  so  distant  a  charge,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  set  off.  His  wife  participated  in  his  sentiments. 
But,  while  they  were  waiting  for  more  specific  directions,  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  America,  which  prevented ' 
their  departure.  From  that  time,  he  rejected  every  station  that 
offered,  shewing  himself  to  he  proof  against  repeated  and 
urgent  solicitations.  His  reply  to  those  who  wisned  him  to 
accept  the  charge  of  laiger  parishes,  uniformly  was,  that  wo 
must  not  quit  the  post  given  us  to  defend,  without  positive 
orders  from  our  General. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  pastor  ofWaldbach 
was  one  of  the  earliest  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  Bible  Society.  In  the  very  year  of  its  forma- 
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tion  th*i«  correspondence  becrtin;  and  shortly  ’  after,  a  little, 
coiiimittee  was  orji^anired  at  Waldbach,  which  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centre  of  the  distribution  of  the  holy  Seriptiirea  through¬ 
out  France.  It  was  composed  of  Oberlin  himself,  Henry  Ober- 
lin,  u  son  in  every  respect  worthy  of  hia  parents^,  and  M. 
Daniel  Le  Grand,  by  whom  depositories  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  France,  and  more  than  10,00()  copies  of  the 
Bible  or  the  New  Testament  were  put  in  circulation  before  the 
Paris  Bible  Society  was  instituted.  It  was  the  letter  written 
by  Oberlin,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  that  suggested  I 
the  first  idea  of  fonning  Ladies’  Bible  Associations ;  a  plan 
which  has  since  been  so  extensively  and  successfully  acted 
upon  in  all  the  countries  where  a  zeal  exists  for  circulating  tlie 
word  of  (fod.  I\lr.  Owen,  in  his  History  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  adverts  to  this  circumstance,  acknow- 
lodging  the  obligation  which  the  Committee  were  under  to  this 
extiaoidinaiy  man,  whom  he  describes  as  uniting  the  simplicity 
of  a  patriarch  to  the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  In  the  letter  alluded 
to,  Oberlin  describes  the  way  in  which  three  respectable  wo¬ 
men  of  his  parish  found  themselves  enabled  to  take  an  active 
imrl  iu  his  labours,  either  by  reading  the  Bible  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  by  lending  them  the  sacred  volume.  These  humble 
but  admirable  fellow-labourers  with  him  in  the  Gospel,  were 
Sophia  Bernard,  whose  liistory  has  been  given,  Maria  Schepler,  > 
and  Catherine  Scheidecker.  The  latter,  though  very  intirm. 
was  yet  living  last  yeurf.  *  In  tliese  women,’  remarks  the  Au¬ 
thor  of.  the  Notice,  *  may  be  seen,  how  powerful  an  influence 

*  the  sacred  word  exerts,  through  Divine  Grace,  upon  the 

•  The  Author  of  the  Proposiliotut  Giolo^inHes^^*  ^c.  rei'erred  to 
in  a  preceding  note.  He  took  the  degree  of  I)octor  in  Medicine  at 
Strasbourg,  in  and  was  afterwards  ordained.  His  premature 

and  lamented  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Fourteenth  Uepurt  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  ^>ociety,  p.  xliL  *  Your  Coniniiltee  think 

*  it  due  to  the  late  Uev.  Henry  Oberlin,  of  Waldbach  in  Alsace,  to 

*  hear  their  testiaiony  to  that  zeui  by  which  he  was  urged  to  sacrihee 

*  his  valuable  life  in  exertions  for  distributing  tlie  Holy  Scriptures 

*  among  his  countrymen.*  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death  was 
a  cold  which  he  caught,  in  lbl5,  in  assisting  to  extinguish  a  hre  that 
lurU  broken  out  in  a  town  in  his  route,  as  he  was  making  a  circuit 
through  the  South  of  France,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  the  moans  of  supplying  them  more  generally  with  the 
holy  Scriptures. 

f  The  Author  of  the  Notice  speaks  of  both  as  survivors;  but  Mr., 
Owen,  who  was  introduced  to  Sophia  Bernard,  and  Calliarimi  Schei¬ 
decker,  in  19 IS,  states,  that  the  other  member  of  this  memorable, 
trio  hid  than  been  removed  to  her  rest.  See  First  Report,  &c.  App. 
p.  43. 
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*  hfnrt ;  90  that  pereotis  in  the  humblest  condition  may  by  iU4 

*  means  be  raised  so  far  above  their  circumstances.and  astonish 

*  us  as  D^och  by  their  intellectual  as  their  religious  develop* 

*  n^nt/  Not  oiijy  all  the  Proteataiits  within  the  parish*  bat  at 
many  Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighbouring  districts  as  were 
willing  to  receive  it,  now  possess  a  Bible.  According  to  their 
means,  they  contribute  also  towards  placing  the  Scriptures 
within  the  reach.of  those  who  are  still  destitute  of  them.  Not 
that  there  is  any  regularly  constituted  Bible  Society  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche ;  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  collected* 
is  this: 

*  Tliey  assemble  on  the  evening  of  certain  days,  when,  afler  the 
reading  of  a  few  chapters  of  the  Dihle,  all  kneel  down  and  join  in 
imploring  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  whole  village*  the  parbh  at 
large,  and  all  pious  institutions.  Then  a  collection  it  made*  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  which  is  deposited  in  a  particular  chest,  till  the  time  arrives 
for  transmitting  it  to  those  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  to  which* 
tile  Annual  Keports  shew  that  the  contribution  will  be  most  impor¬ 
tant.  What  is  far  more  iin{)ortant  than  the  amount  in  Bguret*  is*  that 
each  individual  gives  from  his  heart*  because  every  one  understands 
the  object  for  which  he  gives ;  and  especially*  that  each  village  has 
its  priests,  who  intercede,  night  and  day*  for  the  conversion  of  all 
men.  And  who  knows  how  much  of  the  success  which  God  is 
pleased  to  grant*  may  be  owing  to  their  prayers  ?  These  contrihu* 

*  tioni  for  religious  objects  do  not  prevent  them  from  regularly  de¬ 
voting  sums  as  large*  compared  with  their  means,  to  objects  of  cha¬ 
rity.  Oberlin  always  endeavourccl  to  persuade  them  to  put  by  a  lithe 
of  their  income,  to  offer  it  in  this  manner  to  the  Lord  ;  and,  in  fact* 
they  would  bring  it  to  him  in  the  form  of  goods*  provisions,  or  money, 
which  a  pious  woman*  Louisa  Schepler*  who  had  entered  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  age  of  fifteen*  and  who  acted  as  his  house-keeper  af^er  the 
death  of  his  wife,  assi^ited  him  in  distributing  with  judgement.  It  is 
not  that  there  are  many  paupers  in  the  parish,  but  the  well  known 
dispositions  of  both  the  pastor  and  his  people,  have  attracted  a  great 
number  of  poor  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts.’  p.  48.  . 

To  return  to  the  Pastor  himself.  It  was  his  custom*  not* 
being  able  to  preach  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  villages  of  his 
little  diocese,  to  take  each  of  the  three  churches  in  rotation.* 
In  his  latter  years,  his  great  age  rendering  him  unable  any 
longer  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  the  peasants  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  each  might  in  turn  have  the  honour  of 
bringing  him  a  horse,  and  receiving  him  to  his  table  after  the 
sermon.  He  would  never  consent,  however,  to  partake  of  their 
dinner  but  on  the  condition  of  paying  his  proportion,  which  he 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Mr.  Owen  describes  the  simple  but  inte¬ 
resting  procession  which  he  witnessed  on  bis  visit  to  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche,  in  1818.  The  turn  on  that  Sunday  belongejd  to 
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Heliuoiii,  di:itdut  about  half  a  league  from  the  parsonage  of 
W  aldbacli. 

*  At  ten  o^clock  wc  began  to  move.  M.  Oberlin  took  the  lead  m 
hit  ministerial  attire,  a  large  beaver,  and  flowing  wig,  mounted  on  a 
horse  brought  for  that  purpose,  according  to  custom,  by  one  of  the 
l>ourgeois  of  the  village,  whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
fetching  his  pastor,  and  receiving  him  to  dinner.  I  rode  as  nearly 
beside  him  as  the  narrow  track  would  allow,  Mr.  Rdnneherg,  ac- 
coinpanied  by  M.  Daniel  Le  Grand,  followed.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  bourgeois  before  mentioned,  carrying  a  leathern  bag  slung 
across  his  shoulders,  whicli  contained  the  other  part  of  his  minister’s 
dress,  his  books,  Ac.,  and  a  respectable  peasant  as  an  attendant  on  the 
general  cavalcade.  The  appearance  of  the  congregation,  their  neat 
liiid  becoming  costume,  their  order  and  their  seriouiness,  together 
with  the  fervour,  tenderness,  and  simplicity  with  which  the  good  mi¬ 
nister  addressed  them,  both  in  his  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  his 
catechetical  lecture  in  the  afternoon,  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  most 
delightful  impressiuu— Uiui  ot  a  sincere  and  elevated  devotion.* 

Fi/teeut/i  Report^  ^PP*  P* 

Towaida  the  last,  the  infinnities  of  age  precluded  his  dis¬ 
charging  the  greater  part  of  his  pastoral  functions,  and  he  was 
coiupeli^  to  devolve  this  charjxe  upon  his  son-in-law,  being 
able  to  do  little  more  than  occupy  himself  in  constant  prayers 
for  hia  beloved  H«K‘k.  liis  strength  had  greatly  diminished; 
his  figure,  indeed,  was  not  bent,  but  his  eyes  had  lost  their 
Hre;  and  his  white  hair  betrayed  his  advanced  age.  He  no 
longer  left  his  home  hut  from  necessity,  and  devoted  more 
tune  than  formerly  to  the  labours  of  the  study.  From  this 
period  are  dated  several  manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  him. 
A  refutation  of  Cicero’s  work  on  Old  Age,  drawn  up  in  18*25, 
appears  to  be  the  lust  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  A  respec¬ 
table  minister  who  visited  him  iu  the  September  of  that  year, 
thus  describes  his  venerable  appearance. 

*  lie  came  forward  to  give  me  his  hand ;  it  was  cold  as  ice»  and  1 
could  not  liclp  shivering.  The  tranquil  air  of  his  figure  is  remark¬ 
able;  there  U  something  noble  in  height;  his  mouth  is  aflable;  his 
couvcTsation  is  full  of  charity  and  piety.  I  remained  with  him  three 
liours.  His  hearing  is  a  little  weakened  ever  since  an  Accitlcnt,  and 
hii  recollection  of  words  Sometimes  fails  him.  On  such  occasions, 
he  turns  to  Louise,  (his  housekeeper,)  who  helps  him  out.  She  had 
just  leli  the  room  ;  finding  himselt  at  a  loss,  he  calls  her,  **  My  dear 
daughter,  I  caunot  do  without  you,  you  know.’*  “  Yes,  dear  Papa, 

1  am  here.” 

*  We  set  off  to  attend  the  sermon.  The  village  of  Waldbach  is  on 
a  rapid  slope.  The  horse  he  was  to  ride,  was  sent  on  to  the  bottom 
of  tiic  village^  and  wc  descended  thiilicr  on  foot.  He  shook  hands 
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with  ererj  child  he  mot ;  icTeml  came  forward  towards  him,  and  all 
were  gladdened  by  his  affability.  **  Jesus,*’  he  would  oAen  say* 

*•  loved  children :  it  was  to  those  who  resemble  them,  that  be  pro* 
mised  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  lie  ascended  on  horseback  for 
about  half  a  league  further.  His  parishioners,  collected  near  the 
church,  formed  a  sort  of  lane,  their  hats  off.  M.  OberJin  addressed 
them  all  as  his  children.  All  the  regents  came  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  Papa.  After  the  sermon,  he  administered  baptism,  hold¬ 
ing  himself  the  child  on  his  arms  ;  and  he  took  occasion  "^from  the 
wishes  he  expressed  on  its  behalf  to  remind  the  parents  of  their  duty : 
some  rebukes  which  he  addressed  to  them  affected  them  extremely. 

He  returned  thanks  for  the  result  of  a  collection  which  had  been 
made  for  a  poor  family  ;  he  offered  up  a  prayer  on  their  behalf,  but 
was  unable  to  go  through  it.  The  emotion  of  all  answered  to  his 
tears.  Af^cr  the  service,  I  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  him :  be 
embraced  me,  expressing  his  hope  that  we  should  meet  in  heaven.* 

pp. 

Oberlin’a  laat  illness  attacked  him  sndd«m1y,  and  was  of 
short  duration.  On  Sunday,  the  2Hth  of  May,  1826,  he  was 
seized  with  shiverings  and  faintinga,  which  lasted  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  night.  The  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
passed  in  alternate  consciouaneas  and  insensibility.  He  often 
exclaimed,  when  he,  had  strength  enough,  *  Lord  Jesus,  take 
'  me  speedily  !  Nevertheless,  let  Thy  wm  be  done  !*  Oti  the 
Wednesday,  he  appeared  considerably  weakened  by  the  con¬ 
vulsions  which  he  underwent ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  did 
not  cease  to  intimate  by  signs,  and,  when  he  was  able,  by 
words,'  the  tender  affection  which  he  felt  for  his  children,  his 
friends,  his  faithful  housekeeper,  Louise,  and  all  the  members 
of  his  dock.  During  the  night  between  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  June,  which  was  a  very  alarming  one  to 
his  attendants,  he  continued  almost  incessantly  to  utter  plain* 
tive  cries.  In  intervals  of  ease,  he  would  seize  the  hand  of 
one  or  another  of  his  children,  and  press  it  to  his  heart.  He 
had  already  lost  the  use  of  speech,  his  legs  and  arms  had  be¬ 
come  cold,  when  he  seemed  to  recover  strength  sufficient  to 
take  off  his  cap,  join  his  hands,  and  raise  for  the  last  time  his 
eyes  towards  heaven.  After  this  last  effort,  his  eyes  closed, 
never  again  to  open.  This  was  at  six  o’clock,  but  it  was  not 
till  a  quarter  after  eleven,  that  the  spirit  forsook  its  mortal  coil, 
and  that  the  bell  of  the  valley  announced  to  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  had  lost  the  pastor  who,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  had 
toiled  and  prayed  for  them.  He  was  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  funeral  took  place  oh  the  5th  of  June.  It  was  a  simple 
and  touching  ceremony.  Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  from 
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:iU  pftrtH  lo  pay  a  iatit  tribute  of  veneration  to  their  Friend  and* 
beuefactor,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  one  ’wh<r 
waa  attracted  by  mere  curiosity.  The  coffin,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  M.  Le  Grand,  was  covered  with  a  glass  lid  which 
admitted  a  sight  of  the  body.  At  the  moment  of  setting  out, 
the  president  of  the  Consistory  placed  on  it  the  ecclesiastical 
dress  which  Oberlin  had  so  worthily  worn  during  his  long 
ministry.  The  vice-president  deposited  on  it  the  Bible,  which 
was  always  the  basis  of  his  instnictions  ;  and  the  mayor  affixed 
lo  ihu  funeral  pail*  the  decoration  of  the  l.egion  of  Honour, 
which  had  been  awarded  to  the  deceased,  a  few  years  before, 
by  Louis  XV III.,  in  acknowdedgcment  of  his  having  been  the 
author  of  the  welfare  of  a  whole  population.  The  coffin  was 
borue  by  tlie  mayors  aiul  the  elders.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
•'esMon  walked  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Ran  de  la  Roche,' 
hearing  a  cross  given  him  hv  Louise,  which  was  to  he  planted 
over  his  grave.  Tlie  foremost  of  the  train  had  already  reached 
the  churcii  of  Foudav,  before  the  last,  so  great  was  the  con¬ 
course,  had  as  yet  set  out  from  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased* 
ailhougli  the  distance  was  half  a  league.  At  the  moment  of 
their  appiouching  the  village,  a  new  i>eli,  presented  by  M. 
(fraud  in  commemoration  of  this  day  of  mournin?,  was  heard 
to  loll  for  the  tirsl  lime.  The  cotlia  being  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  chufch,  as  many  entered  it  as  its  small  inclosure  would 
contain,  the  rest  leiuainlng,  in  a  thick  mass,  in  the  cdiurch- 
yuid  and  the  streets  aiijoining.  The  president  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  of  baiT  then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  read  a  maiiu^ 
script  of  ObeiiiiFs,  dated  1784,  and  found  among  his  papers* 
which  uiu.'tl  have  had  a  very  soleuiu  and  powerful .elfect.  Two 
passages  of  ben  pun  e,  i^t  Ucted  by  UberLiu  iiiuistif  lo  serve  as 
a  text  for  the  dt>coui:>c  lo  be  pronounced  at  his  luiienu*  were 
tin  u  read;  \u.  Fsaiiu  ciii.  I — 4.,  and  Revel,  vii.  14.,  and 
weie  succebsively  couanenteu  upovr  by  ibe  presioenl  and  vice«> 
jai  ddeiit  of  the  Coiist^toiy,  Some  touching  blanks  in  (ier? 
man  wt  ie  tin  n  read  by  M.  Stceber*  aoNowie,  an  iulimste 
frieud  of  Oh  oiiiiFb  ;  aiid  a  bud  eulogy  on  the  deceaseif  was 
deli  vert  ii  by  M.  Bedel,  of  Shinutek,  phybiclau  to  tile  Canloiu 
But  Uie  teals  v^t  the  mbied  inuluitude,  it  is  reuiardkod,  weis 
Ins  ino:»t  cloqtaul  fuueial  oration.  The  giavu  was  dug  undtar 
the  bliadi  ol  a  wetping  w'dloH  planted  over  the  tomb  ul  Henry 
Oberjiu.  A  u.oaunant  u  or  thy  of  ids  virtues  is  to  bo  erected 
to  Ids  meinoiy  ;  thi.>  i>  no  other  than  a  chaiiiabie  foundation* 
which  Is  to  near  hi'»  name,  and  which  will  have  for  iu  ob¬ 
ject  to  provide  for  the  pU>sical  and  moral  wants  of  tho  inhabi¬ 
tants  oi  the  l>an  Je  la  Tlociic,  |K:rp€lualIng  to  fuluit:  gens-? 
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nuk>ni«  ih«  inAo^Tice  of  hi*  befiefic#nt  exertions  and  ihe  rs* 
InrTn^Mn^nce  of  hi*  rxampie.*  « 

fn  hi*  religious  tenets,  Oberlin  was  strictly  ortiMKiox  and 
ersngelical.  Hi*  nentimefits  on  predestination  and  the  Aval 
per*eversnce  of  believers,  we  have  understood,  were  in  mtiaofi 
with  those  which  are  generally  termed  Calvinittfc  ;  bot,  in  big 
discourses,  he  principally  dwelt  upon  the  freeness  of  the  Gos^ 
pel,  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  receive  all  who  sincerely 
come  to  him,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  of 
Divine  Grace.  He  is  stated  to  have  held  some  fanciful  tli^fy 
with  regard  to  the  diversity  of  mansions  assigned  to  disem* 
bodied  spirits,  founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  John 
xiv.  2.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  and  diaciple  of  bit  friend 
Livater,  and  had  collected  a  groat  number  or  sUhfmiite$,  under 
which  he  wrote  his  opinion,  always  an  indulgent  one,  of  the 
rhsnirter  and  talents  of  the  individual.  The  system  of  Gall 
:tUo  had  in  him  a  zealous  partisan.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  his  increasing  feebleness  prevented  his  being  so 
actively  occupied  in  the  service  of  his  dock,  the  fervor  of  his 
mind,  concentered  upon  itself,  is  said  to  have  given  naore  play 
tn  his  imagination,  and  led  him  to  adopt  ideas  which  be  baa 
formerly  regarded  as  fantastic.  These  harmless  peculiarities, 
however,  never  interfered  with  the  simplicity  and  judicioosnese 
of  his  pastoral  instructions,  or  had  any  eifect  to  divert  bis 
mind  from  the  great  realities  of  faith.  *  The  Bible,  the  pre- 
•  rious  Bible,’  as  he  exclaimed  with  tears  of  gratitude  a  snort 
rime  l>€fore  his  last  illness, — this  constituted,  as  he  said,  his 
consolation  under  all  his  trials,  the  source  of  his  strength,  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  actions.  But  the  genuine  charactsr  of 
his  religious  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  high  tone  of  hhf  de¬ 
vout  feelings  and  the  warmth  of  his  affection,  will  receive  its 
best  illustration  from  the  very  interesting  posthumous  docu¬ 
ment  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  wbieH 
was  read  at  bis  funeral.  It  is  given  at  length  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  present  Notice  ;  and  we  cannot  better  close  ouf 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  admirable  man,  than  bj 
inserting  the  concluding  paragraphs,  in  which  he  delivers  to  his 
beloved  parishioners  what  was  evidently  intended  for  his  dying 
charge,  and  solemnly  commits  his  flock  to  the  care  of  ths  Ot^i 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  * 

'  And  thou,  O  iny  dear  parish!  neither  srill  God  forget  or  fbwskS 

•  A  tubsenpuon  for  this  purpose  has  been  opened  st  Psrii,  fkrih^ 
bourg,  and  London,  ^  the  bouse  of  MM.  Trcuttcl  and  Wurti,)  $$ 
'Veil  as  at  Fouday. 
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tliee.  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I  hare  often  said,  thoughts  of  peace 
and  of  Bsercy.  All  things  will  go  well  for  thee.  Only  cleare  to  him, 
and  leave  him  to  act.  Oh  1  roayeit  thou  forget  my  name,  and  retain 
only  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  1  have  preached  to  you.  He  is  thy 
naator ;  1  am  but  his  servant.  He  is  the  good  master,  who,  after 
Iiaving  trained  and  prepared  me  from  my  youth,  sent  me  to  thee, 
that  1  might  be  useful.  He  alone  it  wise,  good,  almighty,  and 
merciful ;  and  at  for  me,  I  am  but  a  poor,  feeble,  miserable  man. 

*  O  my  friends,  pray,  in  order  that  you  may  all  become  his  be¬ 
loved  sheep.  There  is  salvation  in  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ;  and 
Jesus  loves  you,  seeks  you,  and  is  ready  to  receive  you.  Go  to  him 
jost  as  you  are,  with  all  your  sins  and  all  your  infirmities.  He  alone 
can  deliver  you  from  them,  and  can  heal  you.  He  will  sanctify  and 
perfect  you.  Give  yourselves  to  him.  O  that  1  may  meet  with  you 
und  accompany  you  with  songs  of  triumph,  in  the  mansions  of  felicity, 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  ! 

*  Adieu,  dear  friends,  adieu  !  I  have  warmly  loved  you  ;  and  even 
the  severity  which  1  have  sometimes  deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise, 
had  for  its  primary  and  principal  motive,  only  the  strong  desire  to 
promote  your  happiness. 

*  God  reward  your  services,  your  good  deeds,  the  deference  and 
submission  which  you  have  shewn  towards  his  poor,  unworthy  ser¬ 
vant!  May  he  forgive  those  who  have  opposed  and  troubled  me  ! 
Doubtless  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

*  O  my  God  !  let  thine  eye  watcli  over  my  dear  parishioners ;  let 
tliine  ear  be  open  to  hear  them,  thy  hand  be  extenued  to  favour  and 
protect  them  !  Lord  Jesus!  thou  hast  entrusted  this  parish  to  me, 
to  me,  feeble  and  miserable  as  1  am.  Oh  1  sufi'er  me  to  commend  it 
to  thee,  to  resign  it  into  thy  hands.  Give  to  it  pastors  after  thine 
own  heart.  Never  forsake  it.  Overrule  all  things  for  its  salvation. 
Enlighten  them,  guide  them,  love  them,  bless  them  all.  Let  young 
and  old,  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  pastors  and  parishioners,  all 
meet  together  in  due  time  in  thy  paradise  !  Amen,  Amen  !  O  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit !  pronounce  with  us.  Amen  !* 


Art.  II.  A  Short  Catechism  on  the  Duty  of  conforming  to  the  Esta^ 
'  hlished  Church,  By  the  Uight  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  pp.  12. 

^I^IIE  duty  of  conforming  to  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  has  been  so  much  the  commoh  theme  of  its  titled 
and  endowed  ministers,  that  almost  every  form  of  publication 
would  seem  to  be  employed,  and  every  means  of  controversy 
exhausted,  in  its  inculcation.  Episcopal  and  Archidiaconal 
charges,  Christian  Advocate  pamphlets,  and  Tracts  put  into 
circulation  by  Church  of  England  Societies,  have  in  various 
forms  exhibited  the  zeal  of  their  writers  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  community,  and  to  obtain  for  their  church. 
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asceudoDoy  as  should  present  her  to  the  world  in  the  full 
jiisertioii  of  exclusive  claims,  receiving  the .  submmion  and 
homage  of  every  subject  in  the  land.  In  these  exertion^, 
whatever  diversities  may  be  observable  of  argument  or  manner, 
there  is  no  occasion  furnished  for  our  denying  to  the  labourers 
unity  of  purpose.  “  He  who  runs  may  read,’*  in  all  and  every 
of  these  booKs  and  tracts,  the  design  of  the  writers  to  elevate 
their  church  to  that  eminence  of  spiritual  dominion  in  which, 
supported  by  Acts  and  Statutes,  she  might  maintain  uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Service;  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  cherish  and  reward  her  faithful  and  zealous 
defenders.  To  the  copious  catalogue  of  this  class  of  publica¬ 
tions,  the  *  Short  Catechism’  is  now  to  be  added. 

This  tract  came  accidentally  into  our  hands,  and  might  have 
been  laid  aside  by  us  without  our  knowing  any  particulars  of 
its  contents,  but  for  the  name  of  its  Author  being  prefixed, 
which  induced  us  to  give  it  a  perusal.  We  were  curious  to 
learn  what  might  be  urged,  by  so  erudite  a  prelate  as  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  '  on  the  duty  of  conforming  to  the  Established 
*  Church.’  Dr.  Johnson  has  described,  as  being  entitled  to 
the,  veneration  of  mankind,  the  writer  who  at  one  time  was 
combating  Locke,  and  at  another,  was  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  If  Dr.  Watts  has  merited  this 
eulogy,  his  claim  to  it  is  founded,  not  merely  on  the  act  of 
condescension,  which  is  praised  by  his  critic,  but  also,  and 
principally,  on  the  character  of  the  elementary  instruction 
which  his  humble  labours  were  intended  to  provide.  If  Dr. 
Watts  was  a  philosopher,  Bishop  Burgess  is  a  scholar  ;  and  a 
voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  learning  may  be  as  dilH* 
cult,  and  require  as  much  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  humility, 
as  a  voluntary  descent  from  science.  Greek  metres  have  no 
more  relation  to  the  qualiflcations  of  a  catechist,  than  meta¬ 
physics;  and  the  assumption  of  that  ofhce  may  be  as  much 
an  example  of  condescension  in  the  editor  of  Burton  and 
Dawes,  as  in  the  commentator  on  Locke.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  however,  the  value  of  the  service  performed  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  our  approbation  of  the  instructor ;  and  no  doubt,  we 
believe,  can  possibly  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  ifi- 
prejudiced  examiner,  in  whose  favour,  in  the  present  instance; 
the  award  of  justice  must  be  pronounced.  In  all  good  and 
useful  tendencies,  and  in  resect  to  singleness  and  parity  of 
design,  the  labours  of  the  Nonconformist  far  surpass  the 
employment  of  this  learned  and  mitred  dignitary  of  the  Church 
by  law  established,  as  he  has  been  occupied  in  the  construction 
of  the  questions  and  answers  now  before  us. 

We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  endowments  of  Bishop 
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Burgess,  or  to  withhold  any  portion  of  the  respect  which  he 
might  justly  claim.  We  should  be  happy  to  find,  on  such 
occasions  as  furnish  inducements  for  his  appearance  before  the 
public,  reasons  which  might  justify  us  in  oestowing  upon  his 
exertions  the  commendation  which  is  merited  by  the  well- 
directed  exercise  of  the  influence  which  belongs  to  a  venerable 
name  and  an  exalted  station.  He  has,  however,  signally  failed, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  of  asserting  fair  and  honourable 
claims  to  the  distinction  which  we  should  have  pleasure  at  all 
times  in  conceding.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  **  Brief 
“  Memorial.”  In  that  most  unworthy  production,  the  Author 
put  himself  forward  to  public  notice  us  the  abettor  of  coercive 
principles.  No  writer  was  ever  more  justly  subjected  to  the 
reprehension  which  is  due  to  an  illiberal  opponent  of  religious 
opinion,  tlian  the  writer  of  that  offensive  work.  The  misera¬ 
ble  sophistry,  the  wretched  logic,  and  the  imbecile  arguments, 
which,  in  those  pages,  were  ranged  as  auxiliaries  on  the  side 
of  intolerance,  were  striking  proofs  of  the  tendencies  of 
cherished  prejudices  to  pervert  the  faculties  of  a  writer  treating 
on  subjects  on  which  no  enlightened  reader  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  can  possibly  mistake.  For,  whatever  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  questionable  in  the  volume  which  contains  the  laws 
of  Christ,  no  person  who  is  conversant  with  its  design,  and 
understands  its  provisions,  can  imagine  that  the  Legislator  of 
the  Christian  church  intends  that  the  profession  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  shall  confer  on  any  part  of  the  Christian  community 
the  power  of  oppressing,  by  civil  disabilities  and  penalties, 
any  class  or  any  individuals  of  mankind.  To  the  Bishop  of 
ISt.  David’s  the  repeal  of  a  degrading  and  ]>ersecuting  statute 
was  a  sore  nfHiction,  and  he  made  no  scruple  to  publish  bis 
opinion  that  *  the  old  law  ought  to  be  restored.’  It  was  not 
satisfactory  to  him  that  the  judgement  of  right  and  wrong  in 
religious  profession,  should  be  reserv’ed  for  the  decision  of  an 
unerring  spiritual  tribunal,  to  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
would  refer  the  determination  of  differences  in  religion,  and 
which  alone  is  competent  to  try  them.  He  was  not  willing 
that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  should  grow  together  till  the 
harvest,  though  he  might  easily  have  ascertained  on  what  au¬ 
thority  tlie  permission  of  such  a  mixture,  and  the  prohibition 
against  violently  attempting  its  purification,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  New  Testament;  and  he  might  have  discovered 
the  reasons  on  account  of  which  forbearance  is  assigned  a 
place  among  the  duties  which  Christ  has  bound  upon  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  A  Christian  pastor,  a  Christian  Bishop,  with  the  in¬ 
structive  lessons  of  past  times,  and  the  light  of  oiir  own,  for 
his  guidance,  pleading  for  the  proscription  of  religious  pro- 
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fessor.'^,  and  the  present  punishment  of  religious  error,  insist¬ 
ing  that  men  shall  be  rendered  obnoxious  to  and  placed  under 
the  operation  of  civil  restrictions  and  temporal  inflictions  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  is  a  strange  exhibition.  *  The  old 
'  law  ought  to  be  restored  !*  Without  its  operations  it  would 
seem  that  men  may  have  too  much  of  freedom ;  and  truth, 
apart  from  the  ancient  methods  of  denouncing  and  punishing 
the  erroneous  by  external  severities,  may  have  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  displaying  its  pretensions,  and  fewer  probabilities 
of  being  know  n  and  of  finally  prevailing !  If  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  impose 
upon  the  world  the  fetters  and  bondage  of  times  darkened  by 
the  basest  superstitions,  we  can  only  rejoice  that  a  will  so  per¬ 
verted  is  so  feeble,  and  that  it  is  not  from  such  spirits  that  the 
passing  limes  receive  their  temper. 

In  the  tract  before  us,  nothing  ever  occurs  in  the  form  of  an 
enlightened  examination  of  scriptural  testimonies  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  contains  no  exposition  of 
principles  which,  by  the  clearness  of  its  elucidations,  and  the 
force  of  its  evidence,  might  obtain  credit  for  its  Author  as 
directing  his  intentions  and  his  labours  to  the  instruction  and 
conviction  of  readers  whose  approbation  might  be  praise.  Of 
unsupported  assertions  there  is  abundance  in  these  pa^es.  It 
is  replete  with  gratuitous  premises  and  disjointed  conmusions, 
and  comprises  some  choice  examples  for  the  use  of  the  rheto¬ 
rician  in  illustrating  the  article  sophistry.  But  it  is  more  seri¬ 
ously  objectionable  on  other  accounts  than  these.  It  has  no 
aflinity  with  the  New  Testament,  either  in  its  doctrines  or  its 
spirit.  It  blends  objects  together,  and  exhibits  them  in  accor¬ 
dance  and  mutual  relation,  which  the  Christian  volume  has 
every  where  shewn  to  be  separate.  It  restricts  the  salvation, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  author,  within  limits  which  neither  He 
nor  his  Apostles  have  assigned,  and  thus  it  violates  not  only 
charity  but  truth.  It  is  throughout  illiberal  and  anti-christian. 
Catechumens  instructed  as  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  of 
Salisbury  would  have  them  to  be,  will  be  remote  enough  from 
the  examples  of  Christian  knowledge  which  the  inculcations  of 
Apostolic  teachers  would  form. 

That  the  judgement  which  we  have  passed  upon  the  Short 
Catechism’*  is  not  either  erroneous  or  intemperate,  we  shall 
abundantly  prove  before  we  dismiss  it  from  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  Our  pages  furnish,  we  believe, .very  satisfactory  evir 
dence,  that  we  are  not  biassed  by  any  party  considerations,,  to 
spare  the  delinquencies  which  we  may  li^ve  detected' in  publi¬ 
cations  more  in  accordance  with  our  own  opinions  and  attach¬ 
ments  than  the  tract  before  us  ;  and  we  shall  not  risk  the  ani- 
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madversions  of  those  on  whose  faults  onr  censures  have  fallen,  by 
any  coiuproiuise  with  our  principles,  of  neglect  of  our  duty,  on 
the  present  occasion,  which  so  justly  demands  from  us  the 
assertion  and  vindication  of  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
the  charities  of  which  he  is  the  teacher  and  the  example. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  instruction  and  examples  which  are 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament,  for  all  the  purposes  of  our 
relation  to  Christ,  as  his  followers,  and  of  our  final  hopes,  as 
candidates  for  his  everlasting  favour,  for  all  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  Christian  profession  personally,  or  in  reference  to 
our  connexion  with  oilier  Christians,  we  must  maintain,  as  a 
position  not  to  be  questioned  on  Protestant  principles.  What 
the  New  Testament  contains,  must  be  the  ground  of  every 
judgement  which  we  pronounce  on  the  subject  of  the  religious 
obedience  of  Christians ;  and  nothing  which  is  not  found  fairly 
and  obviously  in  its  provisions,  no  matter  where  it  may  exist, 
or  whose  opinion  or  statement  it  may  be,  can  possess  any  claim 
to  be  to  us  an  authority.  We  shall  not  for  a  moment  allow 
that  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  omitted  to  record, 
or  properly  to  represent,  any  important  point  of  Christian  faith 
anu  discipline.  And  as  they  have  not  referred  us  to  any  other 
meilia  of  information  by  which  any  supposed  omissions  of  theirs 
are  to  be  supplied,  or  obscurities  explained,  we  utterly  exclude 
all  other  communications  from  our  examination,  and  limit  the 
whole  question  of  Christ’s  religion,  internal  and  external,  to 
the  authorities  which  are  exclusively  divine — the  books  of  the 
New’  Testament.  *  This  fehall  be  our  righteoasness,  our  ample 

•  warrant,  and  strong  assurance,  both  now',  and  at  the  last  day, 

•  never  to  beasliamed  of,  against  all  the  heaped  names  of  Angels, 

•  and  Martyrs,  Councils,  and  Fathers  urged  upon  us,  if  we  have 

•  given  ourselves  up  to  be  taught  by  the  pure  and  living  precept 

•  of  God’s  word  only,  w  hich  without  more  additions,  nay,  with  a 

•  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within  itself  the  promise  of  eternal 

•  life,  the  end  of  all  our  wearisome  labours,  and  all  our  sustain- 

•  ing  hopes.*  We  proceed  to  examine  the  “  Short  Catechism 
on  the  Duty  of  conforming  to  the  Established  Church.” 

The  first  section  of  this  tract  is  headed,  ‘  Definition  of  the 

•  Church,*  and  the  first  question  which  occurs,  is,  •  What  do 

•  you  mean  by  the  Church  V  With  the  answer  provided  for 
this  interrogatory,  w’e  cannot,  at  present,  possibly  quarrel— 

•  The  Church  of  Christ  ;*  but  the  sequel  ^of  the  definition 
must  make  us  pause ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

*  Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

•  yf.  Hy  the  Church  of  Christ,  I  mean  any  congregation  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  which  the  uord  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  are 
duly  administered  by  persons  rightly  ordained,  (xixth  and  xxiiird 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.) 
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*  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  persons  rightly  ordained  ? 

*  A.  1  mean  Ministers  ordained  by  Bishops,  who  have  public  author 
rity  given  untd  them  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  Church,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  (xxiiiru  Article.)’ 

Before  we  offer  any  remarks  on  these  expository  answers,  we 
shall  give  the  xixth  and  xxiiird  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  \\\.  Of  the  Church. 

*  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance, 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.’ 

‘  XXIII.  OJ  ministring  in  the  Congregation. 

*  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  ofhcc  of 
public  preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the 
same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent, 
which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  pub¬ 
lic  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and 
send  ministers  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard.’ 

‘  The  Church  of  Christ’  is  not  •  any  congregation  of  Chris- 
'  tians,’  but  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  a  community  com¬ 
prising  *  the  called  and  chosen  and  faithful  ’  of  all  times  and 
nations  in  union  with  their  Redeemer.  In  this  Church,  there 
is  no  administration  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  sacraments, 
which  are  external  means  of  grace,  applying  only  to  associa¬ 
tions  of  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  their  common  edifica¬ 
tion.  '  The  visible  Church  of  Cnrist,’  is  the  subject  defined  in 
the  nineteenth  Article,  which  the  author  of  the  Catechism  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  alter,  from  the  apprehension,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  its  being  erroneous  or  redundant  in  its  definition,  as 
he  has  supplied  additions  to  the  twenty-third,  to  guard  his  cate¬ 
chumens  against  the  danger  which  might  result  from  the  omis¬ 
sion,  in  the  article,  of  the  terms  ‘  ancient  usage,’  and  '  the  laws 
*  of  the  land.’  It  might  be  imagined,  that  a  Christian  instruc¬ 
tor,  on  any  occasion  of  describing  the  Church  of  Christ,  would 
be  careful  to  refer  to  the  New  Testament  for  the  terms  of  his 
definition,  and  the  proofs  by  which  his  statements  should  be 
supported.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  reference  is 
spared,  and  authorities  are  quoted  which,  in  whatever  way  they 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  partisan,  can  neither  be  serviceable 
nor  satisfactory  to  a  Christian  inquirer.  If*  ancient  usage’  be 
intended  to  signify  the  same  as  *  primitive  practice,’  it  would  be 
right  to  expect  the  sustaining  proofs  in  the  form  of  scriptural 
quotations ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testaineut — its 
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historical  details,  equally  with  its  direct  prescriptions — is  so 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  *  laws  of  the  land,’  that,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  we  cannot  fail  of  recog¬ 
nising  the  policy  of  excluding  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  supports  which  are  sought  for  sustaining  the 
credit  of  a  secular  church.  The  primitive  churches,  whatever 
tliey  w  ere,  existed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial,  apart  *  from 
•  the  laws  of  the  land,’  and  so  did  their  ministers  ;  and  he  who 
would  assume  the  oflice  of  explaining  the  one  or  the  other,  must 
be  told,  that  if  his  intention  be  to  instruct  us  correctly  in  tliis 
species  of  knowledge,  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  authorities 
which  the  Divine  Legislator  of  the  Church  has  provided  for  the 
use  of  all  who  would  learn  his  will,  and  the  rule  of  their  con¬ 
formity  to  his  laws. 

The  second  answer,  then,  enables  us  to  detect  the  sophistry 
with  which  the  Catechism  commences.  It  is  not  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  which  the  first  question  refers,  but  the  Church  of 
England  by  huv  established.  This  is  the  Church  which  the 
Catechist  means.*  Any  congregation  of  Christians  is  only  a 
church  of  Christ.  A  church  of  Christ  is  an  association  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christ,  voluntarily  uniting  in  communion,  and  regu¬ 
larly  assembling  together  for  purposes  of  public  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  and  discipline,  and  for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
Christianity.  A  National  Church  is  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  When  they  speak  of  a  church,  they 
uniformly  menu  a  community  of  Christians,  mutually  known  to 
each  other,  and  assembling  in  one  place:  they  give  it  a  local 
designation.  That  the  believers  of  Corinth  were  a  body  of  this 
kind,  is  undeniably  evident ;  the  Apostle’s  language,  1  Cor.  xiv. 
23,  admits  no  other  interpretation  :  “  If,  therefore,  the  whole 
church  be  come  together  into  one  place  and  there  come  in  — 
and  he  addresses  the  epistle  to  “  the  Church  of  Clod  which  is  at 
Corinth.”  When  several  distinct  societies  are  the  subject  of 
reference,  the  term  church  is  never  used  as  a  comprehensive 
designation  to  describe  them the  churches,  not  the  church,  of 
Galatia, — the  churches,  not  the  church,  of  Syria, — the  churches, 
not  the  church,  of  Judea, — the  churches,  not  the  church,  of 
Asia.  I  Cor.  xvi.  I  ;  Acts  xv.  41  ;  Gal.  i.22;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 
Such  phraseology,  therefore,  as  •  the  Church  of  England,’  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
principle  of  its  constitution,  as  well  as  the  designation  itself,  is 
totally  unknown  to  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures. 

In  Section  II.  *  On  the  orhzin  and  constitution  of  the  Church* 
the  Author  has  given  a  defective  answer  to  the  question, 
‘Who  were  appointed  l>y  Christ  to  preach  and  baptize  ?’ — 
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Tlie  Seventy  disciples  were  sent  out  to  preach,  and  they  were* 
empowered  to  work  miracles,  and  though  we  are  not  informed 
that  their  commission  included  “  to  baptize,’^  we  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  believe  that  this  administration  was  comprised  in 
their  otlicial  investiture.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  we  know, 
baptized  before  the  date  of  the  commission.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
and  as  in  that  charge  to  baptize”  is  conjoined  with  teaching, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Seventy  both  preached  and 
baptized.  BiU  tlie  answer  furnished  in  the  ‘  Catechism* — *  the 
‘  Apostles,’  was  most  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  its  Author,  and 
serves  most  admirably  to  introduce  the  following  question  and 
answer. 

*  Q.  What  were  the  persons  called,  whom  the  Apostles  appointed 
to  govern  the  Church  and  administer  its  ordinances  ? 

*  //.  They  were  called  Bishops,  Priests,  aud  Deacons.’ 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons! — Yes,  there  they  are  all  in 
regular  order  and  gradation.  And  where  did  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  find  these  luiraes  and  titles  ?  Not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  where  all  names  and  titles  which  belong  to  Christian 
churches  and  to  Christian  ministers,  according  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  Christians  snould  be  found. 
Let  us  be  directed  to  the  book,  and  chapter,  and  verse,  of*  a 
(ios|)el,  or  an  Epistle,  where  we  may  read  “  Bishops,  Priests, 
/  *  and  Deacons,’  and  then  we  shall  duly  honour,  as  of  Apostolic 
origin,  these  names  and  offices.  But  to  no  such  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages  can  we  be  directed,  either  by  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Cale- 
‘  chisin,’  or  by  any  other  patron  of  the  graduated  ecclesiastical 
scale  of  ‘  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.’  Bishops  (we  shall 
soon  see  what  tnis  term  imports)  and  Deacons,  may  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  impugn 
the  divine  wisdom  which  has  ordained  this  diversity  of  ministry 
in  the  Christian  church,  these  two  classes  must  be  sufficient 
lor  the  accomplishments  of  every  purpose  of  order  and  disci¬ 
pline.  \Ve  shall  not  treat  so  lightly  either  the  wisdom  of  the 
supreme  Legislator  of  the  church,  or  the  inspired  records  which 
comprise  the  only  authoritative  details  of  the  primitive  churches, 
us  to  conclude,  that  if  *  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,’  had 
been  either  necessary  to  the  order  of  Christian  churches,  or 
known  as  existing  ministers  of  them  at  the  time  when  so  many 
epistles  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  Apostles,  distinct  and 
regular  mention  of  them  would  have  been,  if  not  of  frequent, 
of  at  least  occasional  occurrence.  But  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  evangelical  records  negatives  the  assumed  enumeration, 
lict  one  single  passage  be  produced  from  the  New  Testament, 
of  any  address  to  a  primitive  church  with  its  ’  Bishops,  and 
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Priests,  and  Deacons/  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 
Will  any  reasonable  man,  qualified  to  give  judgement  in  the 
case,  pronounce  that  this  threefold  distribution  could  be  known 
by  the  Apostle,  when  he  addressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Saints 
at  Philippi,  **  with  the  bishops  and  deacons?*’  It  is  altogether 
curious  to  notice  the  perplexities  and  expedients  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  attempts  of  party  writera,  to  evade  the  plain 
testimony  of  passages  opposed,  as  this  is,  to  their  purposes. 
An  unprejudiced  reader  can  be  at  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  sense  which  lies  before  him  in  the  definite  expressions 
which  the  sacred  wTiters  have  used.  *  There  was  no  Christian 
*  church,*  says  Dr.  Burgess,  *  without  a  bishop.'  We  will  not 
quarrel  on  this  point  with  the  learned  Catechist.  Let  him  have 
tne  consent  of  all  Christians  to  this  proposition,  that  there  was 
no  Christian  church  without  a  bisnop.  But  what  will  this 
avail  him?  The  word  bishop  means  overseer.  If  our  readers 
will  look  into  the  New  Testament,  they  will  sec  this,  the  pro¬ 
per  meaning  of  the  word,  fully  established,  and  at  the  same 
time  detect  the  ecclesiastical  artifice  of  King  James's  transla* 
tors.  The  word  overseer  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Acts  XX.  28.,  and  it  is  tliere  a  version  of  the  Greek 
word  iritfxoTof,  which  occurs  in  several  other  passages,  and  in 
all  of  them  is  rendered  by  the  ecclesiastical  term  bishop.  Why 
was  not  the  word  translated  bishops  in  the  passage  in  Acts  ? 
Because  it  would  then  have  been  plain  to  unlearned  readers, 
that  elders  and  bishops  are  the  same.  Paul  **  called  for  the 
**  elders  of  the  church,  and  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he 
said  to  them, — Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and. to  all 
**  the  fiock,  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  bishops.** 
What  proof  can  be  more  substantial  than  this,  that  elders  and 
bishops  were  identical  ?  But  the  passage  is  replete  with  other 
instruction  on  this  subject.  A  Church  of  England  bishop  is  a 
governor  of  the  church,  in  whom  are  vested  the  ecclesiastical 
functions  of  ordaining  and  confirming.  The  office  of  the 
primitive  bishops  was  to  take  heed  to  the  flock,  to  be  an  over¬ 
seer  of  the  fiock,  to  feed  the  church.  His  constant  presence 
with  the  flock  is  unquestionably  imported  in  these  expressions, 
and  it  were  the  extreme  of  absui^ity  to  consider  the  term 
**  flock”  as  denoting  any  other  object  than  a  community,  one 
body  of  Christian  believers.  Now,  every  pastor  of  a  Christian 
church  is  a  bishop,  and  no  individual  is  a  bishop  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  ^d  proper  use  of  the  eimression,  but  a  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church.  A  Church  of  England  bishop  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  primitive  bishop.  He  is  by  far  too  great  a  per¬ 
sonage  to  be  recognized  in  this  relation.  He  is,  not  only  in 
his  sccularities,  but  in  his  public  office  aud  employments,  must 
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ijniike  such  bishops  as  Paul  met  at  Miletus,  or  addressed  .at 
Philippi.  Political  agents  appoint  him  to  his  office,  political 
considerations  are  generally  the  inducements  to  the  appoint* 
luent,  and  political  subserviencies  are  the  subsequeNts  of  his 
udvancemeut.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  as  spectators  ot 
a  late  confirmation,  and  on  beholding  the  ceremony,  which 
was  altogether  a  novelty  to  us,  we  were  in  the  utmost  per¬ 
plexity  to  comprehend  the  proceedings  which  we  witnessed. 
The  scene  was  at  once  offensive  and  surprising  to  us  ;  and 
yet,  it  seems,  no  other  personage  than  a  bishop  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  service,  which  was  any  thing  rather  than  re¬ 
ligious  and  reasonable.  It  was  painful  to  our  feelings  to  think 
of  the  delusions  imposed  by  this  ceremony  upon  so  many  in¬ 
dividuals  as  we  saw  assembled  on  the  occasion.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  believe  that  there  could  be  in  the  primitive 
church  of  Christ,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  apostles  and 
ministers,  any  practice  approximating ' to  this;  and  we  con- 
gnitulated  ourselves  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  which 
had  prevented  our  becoming  members  of  a  church  in  which  a 
spectacle  so  humiliating  could  be  exhibited.  We  put  it  seri¬ 
ously  and  dispassionately  to  the  conscience  of  every  spectator 
of  such  a  ceremony,  whether  it  be  not  revolting  to  Christian 
feelings,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  any  man,  language,  applied 
to  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  rite,  such  as  the 
bishop  utters  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving  ?  *  Almighty  and 
*everiiving  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenemte  tliese  thy 

*  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto 

*  timm  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins* — *  these  thy  servants  upon 

*  whom  we  have  now  laid  our  hands,  to  certify  them  (by  this 

*  sign)  of  thy  favour  and  gracious  goodness  towards  them.*  Has 
popery  itself  a  more  fearful  assumption,  or  a  nmre  delusive 

•  superstition  than  this?  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  pre¬ 
judice  in  this  statement  of  our  impressions,  we  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  reflections  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  Church  of 
England  writer,  by  a  confirmation. 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August,  1827,  his  Grace  the 
'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  his  suite,  arrived  at  Canter- 

*  bury  to  hold  a  confirmation.  The  Sheriff,  with  a  splendid 

*  equipage,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  grays,  and  two  out-riders, 

*  met  nia  Grace,  who  arrived,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  car- 

*  riages,  containing  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Arnold,  the 

*  Archdeacon,  nearly  all  the  prebendaries,  minor  canons,  and 
'  other  clergymen.  His  Grace  was  entertained  in  the  Guild- 

*  hall.  During  the  repast,  the  band  of  the  15th  Huzzars  per- 
'  formed  many  exquisite  airs. 
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•  Wednesday  morning  his  Grace  was  received  at  the  Cathe- 

•  dral  with  the  usual  ceremony,  being  met  at  the  grand  en- 

•  trance  to  that  magnificent  pile  by  the  members  of  the 

•  Church,  who  were  ranged  in  procession ;  the  vergers,  beads- 

•  men,  boys  of  the  King’s  School,  choristers,  lay  clerks,  the 

•  organist,  minor  canons,  six  preachers,  the  auditor,  registrar, 

•  and  the  prebendaries — the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his 

•  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preceded  by  the  mace- 
‘  bearers,  and  his  train  supported  by  a  gentleman  in  full  dress. 

•  The  lay  clerks  and  choristers  then  commenced  chaunting,  and 

•  his  Grace  finally  took  his  seat  on  his  throne. 

*  When,’  says  the  Editor  of  the  Kent  Herald,  *  we  saw  the 

•  assembly  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  with  their  nume- 

•  rous  followers,  congregated  in  the  spacious  and  noble  build- 
‘  ing,  called  the  Chapter  House,  in  their  full  costume,  our 
‘  minds  reverted  to  our  Catholic  ancestors,  and  we  thought 

•  there  was  little  difference  between  the  pageantry  of  this  day, 

•  and  the  trumpery  of  our  ruder  forefathers.’ 

The  *  Succession  of  the  Christian  Ministry’  is  the  subject 
of  the  third  Section,  which  comprises  the  following  questions 
and  answers. 

*  Q.  Did  not  Christ  give  to  his  Apostles  the  same  authority  which 
He  received  from  his  Father  ? 

*  Yes.  He  said  unto  them,  As  my  Father  hath  sent  roe,  even 
so  send  1  you.  (John  xx.  21.)  He  that  receiveth  you,  rcceiveth  me. 
(Matt.  X.  40.) 

*  Q.  Did  not  the  Apostles  commit  to  those,  whom  they  had  cn« 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  the  same  authority 
which  they  received  from  Christ  ? 

*  A.  Yes.  As  Christ  had  given  authority  to  the  Apostles,  so  the 
Apostles  gave  authority  to  Timothy  and  others,  (i  Tim.  iv.  14. 
1  Tim.  V.  22.  "2  Tim.  i.  6.  Tit.  i.  5.) 

*  Q.  Did  not  Timothy,  so  commissioned,  deliver  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  to  other  “  faithful  men 

‘  A.  Yes.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.’ 

We  have  very  carefully  perused  these  references,  and  cannot 
find  a  syllable  in  any  of  them  to  support  or  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  representation  which  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury  lays  before  his  catechumens,  of  the  conferring  of  the  same 
authority,  upon  any  *  faithful  men,’  as  that  which  Christ  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  Father,  and  which  he  conveyed  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  The  texts  cited  we  shall  quote  at  large,  and  it  will  then 
be  seen  how  the  learned  Catechist  can  dispose  of  passages 
which  are  remote  from  his  purpose.  I  Tim.  iv.  14.  “  Till  I 
come,  give  uttcudance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine. 
**  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
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**  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery. 

*•  Meditate  upon  these  things,**  1  Tim.  v.  22.  ••  Lay  nanas 
suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  partakers  of  other  men’s  sins  t 
**  keep  thyself  pure.”  2  Tim.  i.  6.  “  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in 
**  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  thee  by  the 
••  putting  on  of  my  hands.”  Titus  i.  6.  For  this  cause  left  I 
**  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting, and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed 
••  thee.”  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  **  And  the  things  which  thou  host  heard 
of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faith* 

**  ful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.”  The  grace 
mentioned  here,  says  Whitby,  on  2  Tim.  i.  6.,  is  no  ordinary 
grace,  but  an  extraordinary  gift,  conferred  only  in  those  times 
by  the  hands  of  an  Apostle,  and  now  wholly  censed.  *  I  think,* 
says  the  same  Expositor,  on  2  Tim.  ii.  2.,  *  there  is  no  founda- 

*  tion  in  the  text  that  this  was  a  commission  to  Timothy  to  ap- 

*  point  bishops  under  him.’  *  The  things  which  Timothy  had 

*  heard  conhrmed  by  many  witnesses,  seem  to  refer  to  Christ’s 

*  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  which  were  matters  of 

*  testimony,  and  contained  the  prime  doctrines  which  St.  Paul 
'  delivered  to  the  churches.’  The  whole  of  the  passages  are 
entirely  silent  in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  such  authority 
as  the  Apostles  received  from  Christ,  which  was  extraordinary 
and  miraculous,  limited  to  their  own  age  and  persons ;  and  as 
referring  to  the  regulation  of  churches,  and  tne  appointment 
of  ministers,  they  import  no  more  than  would  be  maintained 
by  persons  entirely  opposed  to  episcopacy,  that  Timothy  was 
assistant  to  the  Apostle,  and  was  by  him  enjoined  to  a  careful 
practice  in  aiding  the  formation  of  Christian  churches.  But 
now  is  the  episcopal  title  obtained  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Let  us  inquire  into  the  mode  of  their 
appointment  to  office,  and  we  shall  then  see  something  very 
unlike  Timothy’s  delivering  to  faithful  men  the  things  which 
he  had  heard  from  the  Apostle.  A  bishop  dies,  or  is  trans¬ 
lated,  (primitive  bishops  were  never  translated,)  and  a  see  is 
vacant :  how  is  it  fiiled  up  ?  Do  the  bishops  assemble  toge¬ 
ther  to  select  a  faithful  man  to  whom  they  may  deliver  Uie 
charge,  that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  others  also  ?  Or  are  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  congregated  together  to  appoint 
a  faitnful  and  able  teacher  ?  The  see  is  hlled  up,  not  by  bi« 
shops,  who  know  nothing  of  the  person  preferred,  and  nave 
had  no  influence  in  his  nomination— not  by  priests  and  deacons, 
they  have  never  been  consulted  in  the  case — not  by  any  con¬ 
gregation  of  faithful  men — but  by  political  ministers,  who  con¬ 
fer  the  appointment,  and  the  ability  to  teach  is  the  least  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  conspired  in  his  elevation.  Was 
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there  ever  a  preteusioii  more  groundless  than  this  claim  which 
the  Catechist  advances  of  transmitted  authority  ?  It  is  purely 
a  figmeuU  The  authority  which  Christ  received  iVoro  his 
Father,  and  which  he  conterred  upon  his  Apostles,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  delegated  to  ministers  of  state,  by  whom  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  are  appointed-— nor  is  it  a 
virtue  entailed  upon  tlie  latter.  Assumptions  of  this  lofty  cha¬ 
racter  are  very  unsuitable  to  the  real  pretensions  of  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  secular  Church  of  England  ;  and  they  do  not  act 
wisely  when  they  provoke  inq^uiry  into  the  true  merits  of  their 
claims,  by  comparing  themselves  with  the  Apostles,  or  Timo-  ' 
thy,  whose  office  and  whose  duties  were  widely  different  from 
theirs. 

There  is  an  answer  in  the  fifth  section  of  this  Catechism,  to 
which  the  prelate  of  Salisbury  advances  by  a  series  of  prepara¬ 
tory  interrogations — ilow  is  anyone  called  of  God?  Is  an 
inward  call  to  the  ministry  sufficient?  May  not  persons  think 
themselves  called  of  God  when  they  are  not  so  called  ?  Who 
are  now  to  judge,  whether  the  call  be  of  God,  or  not? 

•  A*  The  bishops  of  the  Church ;  who  have  public  authority  given 
unlo  Utcai  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Church,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

•  Any  one/  says  the  Right  Reverend  Catechist,  ‘  is  called  of 

•  God,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  disposing  and  enabling 

•  men’s  minds  to  all  good  works  — and  can  any  laws  of  any 
land,  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  England,  enable  any  other  man 
to  judge  and  determine  that  this  call  has  been  received  ?  What 
new  faculties,  or  what  illumination  to  the  mind  can  an  act  of 
parliament  impart  to  any  person,  to  qualify  him  to  exercise  this 
discernment?  And  what  proofs  can  be  furnished  that  the 

•  bishops  of  the  Church’  have  discriminated,  by  virtue  of  any 
public  authority  piven  unto  them  for  this  purpose,  between 
persons  thinking  themselves  to  be  called  of  God,  when  they 
were  not  so  called,  and  other  persons  who  were  disposed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Innumerable  evidences  forbid 
the  conclusion  that  the  discerning  of  the  spirits  is  an  episcopal 
virtue.  How  many  persons  have  received  from  bishops  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  ofiices  of  the  Church,  whose  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  were  unimMachable  witnesses  that  they  could  have  no  in¬ 
ward  divine  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And  are  in¬ 
stances  unknown  in  which  one  bishop  has  rejected  a  candidate 
for  ordination,  and  another  bishop  has  admitted  the  same  can¬ 
didate  to  office  i  If  a  person  presents  himself  to  a  bishop,  as 
being  called  of  God,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  disposing 
and  enabling  liim  fur  the  ministry,  and  it  belongs,  as  wc  are 
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U)U>  to  the  kiehop  to  judge  whether  the  cell  be  of  God,  in 
Uiis  case  he  roust  pronounee  it  to  be  of  Qod ;  and  if  one  hiehop 
pronounces  the  call  to  be  divine,  every  biebop  roost  pronounce 
the  call  to  be  of  God.  But  where  two  bishops  aeoide  the 
very  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  saroe  case,  one  of  them  has 
oeruinly  judged  wrong;  and  as  the  bishop  who  admits  the 
candidate  receives  biro,  booause  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  disposing  and  enabling  him,  the  otner,  the  bishop  who  rs- 
jects  nim,  gives  his  authoritative  judgement  that  he  is  not  eo 
disposed  and  enabled  t  The  discernment  and  authority  of 
bishops  are  admirable  endowments !  Men  .whose  minds  are 
'  disposed  and  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  will 
most  certainly  accord  in  tlie  primary  doctrines  which  they 
teach  as  the  truths  of  the  gospel:  all  who  minister  in  the 
Established  Church  of  England  have  been  judged  by  the 
bishops  of  it  to  be  **  called  of  Qod,*'  but  can  any  difference 
or  opposition  be  greater  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  in¬ 
structions  delivered  by  them?  And  the  bishops  are  just  as 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  as  much  divided,  as  are  the 
priests  and  tlie  deacons.  So  much  for  the  inward  call,  and 
the  power  of  bishops  to  determine  it. 

The  eleventh  Canon  fulminates  the  terrors  of  the  Church 
a^inat  every  person  who  refuses  to  aoknowled^e  its  exclusive 
pretensions  to  be  a  true  and  lawful  church—*  Let  him  be  ex- 

*  communicated,  and  not  restored,  but  by  the  Archbishop,  after 

*  his  repentance,  and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 

*  errors.*  This  notable  decree  seems  to  have  auTCested  to  the 
Author  of  the  *  Short  Catechism*  the  subject  of  his  Sixth  Sec* 
tion,  *  A  true  and  legal  Church,*  in  which  we  find  some 
curious  definitions,  and  some  inumndas  equally  deserving  of 
notice.  The  first  interrogatory  in  this  series  of  questions,  with 
its  corresponding  answer,  rai^t  suggest  some  other  queries, 
on  which  the  renections  of  the  reader  might  not  be  unpro- 
fitably  employed. 

*  Q,  From  what  authority  if  derived  the  ctril  right  of  publicly 
crcising  the  Christian  Miobtry  ? 

*  A.  From  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  it  b  professed/ 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  Whnt  is  me^i  hy  the  civil  right  of 
publicly  exercising  the  Christian  Ministry  r  U  any  civil  right 
necessary  to  the  public  ewercias  of  the  Cbrietinn  Ministry  ? 
Was  the  ministry  exercised  by  the  Apesdes  the  Christtaa 
ministry  ?  What  civU  right  hw  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
ministers  of  Christy  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  Such  queries 
as  these  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Catechist,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  has  very  prudeiiUy  omitted  tliem.  But  we  lake  the 
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liberty  of  admonishing  him  and  his  catechumens,  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  would  be  found  very'  instructive, 
and  much  more  reasonable,  aud  in  accordance  with  the  pro* 
visions  and  examples  of  the  gospel,  than  any  of  his  laboured 
distinctions.  A  true  church  he  defines  to  be  a  church  in 
which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are 
duly  administered  bv  persons  rightly  ordained,  and  of  which 
the  prime  qualification  is,  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  ;  and  a  legal  church  is  a  church  establisWd  by 
law.  But  lest  any  pretence  might  seem  to  be  offered  to  the 
eager  hope  of  some  religious  professors,  for  concluding  that 
they  may  be  interested  in  the  nnal  privileges  of  Christians,  the' 
Right  lleverend  Catechist  admonishes  them  that  every  legal 
church  is  not  a  true  church.  This  concerns,  among  others, 
the  members  of  the  legal  church  established  on  the  North  of 
the  Tweed,  whose  salvation,  they  may  learn,  is  probably  more 
than  hazarded  by  their  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  regimen. 
It  makes  a  most  marvellous  dinerence,  whether  a  church  have 
only  presbyters,  or  be  duly  furnished  with  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  who  are  the  only  safeguards  of  everlasting  life.  This 
is  as  clearly  and  fully  made  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as 
is  the  proof  of  any  proposition  whatever.  Indeed,  no  syllogism 
can  be  more  in  form  than  this,  the  materials  of  which  his  tract 
very  copiously  supplies.  There  is  only  one  holy  catholic 
church  for  which  Cnrist  died.  Only  true  churches  are  parts  of 
the  one  holy  catholic  church.  Only  members  of  true  churches 
have  hope  of  salvation.  Presbyterians  therefore  not  being 
members  of  a  true  church,  cannot  be  saved.  We  could,  we 
think,  find  something  to  match  this.  Jesus  Christ  committed 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  St.  Peter.  The  Pope  is  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  all  true  Christians  yield  sub¬ 
mission.  Unless,  thereforei  a  person  be  in  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  is  not  a  true  Christian.  Let  a  Church 
of  England  man  make  out  his  title  to  be  a  Christian  in  the 
face  of  this  papal  dogma,  and  we  shall  not  then  despair  of 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  But  to 
us  it  seems  that  the  Right  Reverend  Catechist,  as  a  believer 
in  the  *  true*  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  *  church,*  is  more 
ill  jeopardy  than  the  members  of  that  legal  church.  He  is 
divided  from  the  *  true  church*  of  Rome,  the  prime  source 
of  episcopal  virtue,  which  exercises  the  powers  given  by  Christ 
to  his  Apostles  and  their  lawful  successors,  who,  in  course,  are 
to  be  found  only  within  its  pale.  This  subject,  however,  will 
come  very  seriously  within  our  consideration  before  we  finish 
tlic  present  article. 

The  doctrines  of  this  Catechism  comprise  politics  as  well  as 
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reliction.  This  is  in  character  with  the  secularities  of  the 
A utiior’s  profession.  He  is,  however,  very  unskilful  in  adapt¬ 
ing  his  politics  to  his  religion,  or  his  religion  to  his  politics. 
\\^)at  can  ne  more  clumsy  than  the  construction  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Questions  and  Answers.  , 

*  Q,  If  it  not  our  duty  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  our  country? 

*  A.  Yes.  St.  Paul  says,  **  Let  evciy  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers (Rom.  xiii.  1.)  and  St.  Peter  bids  us  **  submit 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake.”  (1  Pet.  ii.  IS).* 

The  reader  is  thus  prepared  for  a  pertinent  interre^tion  and 
answer.  Are  not  these  Apostolic  precepts  enjoining  civil 
obedience  on  the  primitive  followers  of  Christ  permanent 
obligations,  to  be  omerved  by  all  Christians  in  regard  to  civil 
governments  ?  Yes.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  we  obey  God,  and  with  only  this  reserve,  in¬ 
separable  from  our  accountability  to  Him  for  our  religious  faith 
and  practice,  as  the  example  of  the  Apostles  shews,  we  must 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  This  would  satisfy  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  reader.  But  the  interrogation  which  follows  the 
last  extract,  in  the  catechism,  is  of  a  different  complexion. 
What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim — would 
just  as  properly  connect  with  the  subject  as  the  query  w'hich 
follows. 

*  Q.  It  it  not  then  your  duty  to  conform  to  the  Ettablithed  Church  ? 
Yet.» 

It  is  truly  painful  and  distressing  to  see  such  perversion  of 
the  letter  and  sense  of  the  sacred  Epistles.  We  should  dis- 
pair  of  finding  a  more  striking  example  than  this  of  a  bad 
cause  supported  by  bad  means.  A  writer  who  can  use  the 
Scriptures  in  this  manner,  is  utterly  disqualified  for  the  office 
of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible.  It  is  disingenuous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  connect,  as  is  here  done,  a  precept  which  regards  the 
civil  duty  of  Christians  with  an  object  totally  distinct,  and 
which  'could  not  possibly  be  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
precept.  What  other  purpose  could  be  in  the  view  of  the 
Catechist,  in  forcing  his  question  and  answer  into  the  unnatural 
position  which  they  occupy,  than  to  insinuate  the  charge  of 
disaffection  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country,  which 
they  love  and  adorn  with  as  warm  a  regard  and  as  pure  an 
obedience  as  any  churchman,  against  the  dissenting  members 
of  the  community  ?  St.  Paul  says,  ”  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
”  ject  unto  the  higher  powers but  how  obtuse  must  be  the 
understanding,  or  how  unworthy  of  an  upright  mind,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  writer  who  can,  even  remotely,  intimate  that  it  was 
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reltgious  submission  to  which  the  Apostle  exhorted  his  fellow'- 
Christians  ?  Did  he,  then,  direct  them  to  comply  with  the 
re^^nisitions  of  the  higher  powers,  in  respect  to  the  worship 
which  they  patronised  f  Was  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  profession  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  pf  the 
countrioa  in  which  the  AposUes  preached  it?  Their  laws 
neither  sanctioned  it,  nor  connived  at  it,  they  were  eveVy 
where  hostile  to  it,  and  the  pitdession  of  it  placed  every  Chris¬ 
tian  convert  in  opposition  to  them.  If  the  doctrine  of  this 
Protestant  prelate  had  been  known  and  approved  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle  as  a  rule  of  Christian  duty,  it  would  nave  been  altogether 
unnecessary  for  him  and  his  Christian  contemporaries  to  have 
incurred  the  maledictions,  and  to  have  renefered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered.  When  our 
Lord  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should  be  brought 
before  kings  and  governors,  what  was  the  offence  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  the  cause  of  their  accusation  ?  Was  it  con¬ 
travention  of  the  laws  of  society  ?  No  :  it  was  for  his  name’s 
sake.  It  was  for  confessing  him  before  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  kings  and  rulers.  A  grosser  or  more  pernicious 
absurdity  was  never  asserted,  than  the  doctrine  wliich  the 
Catechist  has  charged  upon  tlic  precept  of  an  inspired  Apostle, 
who  would  have  pointed  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  against  every 
Christian  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  over  which 
tliese  rultra  presided,  otherwise  than  as  they  challenged  a  civil 
obedience. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  comments  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  on  tfie  apostolic  precepts*  Absurdities  and  abuse 
of  the  sacred  text  follow  each  oilier  very  closely  in  these  dis¬ 
graceful  pages.  Su  Peter  bids  us  submit  to  every  ordinance 
••  of  man  (or  the  Lord’s  sake.”  Ordinance  of  man,”  we 
should  suppose,  so  plainly  means  political  regulations,,  that 
no  rational  neing  could  afhx  any  other  sense  to  the  tena^ : 
Bishop  Puigess,  we  have  seen,  cites  this  text  to  |>rove  that  the 
authority  of  the  Apostle  enjoins  conformity  to  tlie  Established 
Church.  He  is  eoually  felicitous  in  explaining  the  principle 
of  the  precept,  •  Why  did  St.  Peter  say,  ^  for  the  Lord’s 
«  sake  • 

*  A.  BeoMise  the  Lord  hat  taught  ut  by  hit  example  tU  submit  to 
the  ofdioancet  of  thotc  who  role  over  ut ;  and  not  to  give  oft'cnce  by 
ditobedaenee.  (Mat.  xvii.  27).^ 

St  Peter,  we  believe,  said,  ^  for  the  Lord’s  sake,”  because  the 
ultimate  regard  of  Cliristians  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties 
is  to  God.  But,  wo  are  quite  sure  that  our  Lord  has  not  taught 
us  by  his  exuinple  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  human  rulers, 
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where  their  interference  is  on  religious  grounds.  Let  any  sober 
person  read  the  gospels,  and  say,  whether  the  Jewish  rulers 
were  pleased  with  our  Lord's  conduct,  and  whether  he  was 
submissive  to  their  will,  religiously.  Bishop  Burgess,  however, 
hns  given  us  chapter  and  verse  for  his  lessons,  and  we  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  reference. 
Matt.  xvii.  27,  is  the  record  of  our  Lord's  direction  to  Peter 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  money,  and  is  a  very 
proper  authority  for  a  writer  whose  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
profession  of  religion  does  not  exempt  the  subjects  of  a  state 
from  imposts  ;  and  if  the  Catechist  had  cited  it  in  support  of 
an  argument^  that  Christians  should  *  pay  taxes,  it  would  have 
been  appropnate.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  conformity  to  the 
Es'ablisnea  Church  ?  Dissenters  pay  their  share  of  the  public 
burdens  eoually  with  Churchmeh,  and  are  equally  careful  not 
to  give  onence  by  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  assess 
them  ;  but  their  knowledge  of  Christ's  example  is  much  more 
like  what  a  Christian’s  should  be,  than  is  tfiat  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Catechist,  and  they  too  correctly  appreciate  its 
value  and  its  reference  to  abuse  it  as  he  has  so  grossly  done. 
We  would  advise  Dr.  Burgess,  though  he  is  a  bisnop,  to  read 
the  New  Testament  more  carefully  than  he  appears  to  have 
done,  and  to  use  greater  simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  applU 
cation  of  its  precepts  and  examples.  He  is  learned — but  of 
what  avail  is  learning,  if  such  finlics  as  thoee  which  bo  has 
exhibited,  can  proceed  from  a  scholar?  Would  ho  risk  his 
reputation  among  scholars,  or  expose  himself  to  their  derisien, 
by  citations  in  support  of  a  grammatical  or  metricaf  position 
so  widely  remote  from  the  object  which  he  might  be  intending 
to  establish  ?  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  less  ridiculous  to 
quote  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  specimen  of  pure  Iambic 
verse,  than  to  refer  to  Christ's  example  in  paying  tribute,  in 
proof  of  our  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church  as  good  subjects.  Into  the  former  error  i)r.  Buegess 
is  not  likely  to  fall ;  nor  could  he  by  any  possibility  have  eom^ 
mitted  himself  to  our  pity,  or  our  censure,  in  the  other,  if  to 
the  defence  of  a  corrupt  polity  tiuth  had  not  denied  the  use  of 
the  means  which  she  is  ever  ready  to  furnish  to  all  who  under# 
take  her  honourable  vindication.  We  would  admonish  Dr, 
Burgess,  that  any  imputations  a^inst  the  character  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  as  not  being  **  good  subjects,'’  are  calumnious,  and 
that  he  should  either  know  better,  or  do  better,  than  to  de¬ 
fame.  Is  Dr.  Burgess  prepared  to  say,  that  a  man's  being  of 
the  Established  Church  is  a  guarantee  that  he  shall  be  a  good 
subject  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  being  a  good  subject.^" 
He  is  a  good  subject  who  lives  uprightly  and  peaceably,  in 
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obedience  to  the  laws,  and  ornaments  his  country  with  the 
virtues  of  benehcehce.  Have  all  been  good  subjects  who  have 
had  the  baptism  and  conbrmation  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Is  a  man’s  being  of  this  Church  a  pledge  that  his  name  shall 
never  be  in  the  list  of  criminals  ?  Would  Dr.  Burgess  in* 
sinuate,  that  the  superiority  of  mankind  in  respect  to  virtue, 
is  to  be  determined  oy  their  relation  to  a  church  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  as  if  these  were  the  safeguards  of  so¬ 
ciety  ?  If  he  would  make  the  reouisite  inquiry,  he  would,  we 
believe,  find  that  he  had  no  exclusive  reason  for  boasting  of 
his  Church,  or  of  his  order,  as  affording  protection  to  the 
social  interests  of  the  community,  and  assisting  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  morals.  To  be  a  good  subject,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  that  a  man  should  conform  to  tlie  Established 
Church  ;  and  he  must  indeed  be  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
religious  connexions,  if  he  has  not  Uie  benefit  of  an  instructor 
from  whom  he  may  learn  to  “  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 

which  are  Cajsar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 

God  8,”  to  better  purpose  than  he  could  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury. 

We  meet  with  some  very  instructive  lessons,  in  addition  to 
those  which  we  have  already  noticed,  on  the  '  Duty  of  con- 

•  forming  to  the  Established  Church,  as  good  subjects,’ 
Section  xi. 

*  Q.  Do  not  things,  which  may  in  themselves  appear  to  be  in¬ 
different,  become  obligations  and  duties  by  force  of  the  law  which 
enjoins  them  ? 

«  A,  Yes.  Things  of  themselves  indifferent  do  in  some  sort  alter 
their  natures,  when  they  are  either  commanded  or  forbidden  by  a 
lawful  magistrate ;  and  may  not  be  omitted  at  every- man*s  pleasure 
contrary  to  the  law,  when  they  be  commanded ;  or  used  when  they 
are  prohibited.’*  (xxxth  Canon.) 

*  Q,  Is  nothing  then  indifferent  which  has  the  force  of  a  law  ? 

«  A*  No.  Whatever  has  the  force  of  a  law,  ceases  to  be  indiffe¬ 
rent,  and  becomes  an  obligation  and  a  duty,  which  wc  ought  to 
observe,  **  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.’*  ( Rom. 
xiii.  5.)* 

The  Apostle’s  reason  is  subjoined  (Rom.  xiii.  5.)  to  his  ex¬ 
hortations  respecting  the  civil  obedience  of  Christians  to  civil 
government,  and  has  no  reference  to  '  things  indifferent,’ 
which  •  in  some  sort  alter  their  natures.’  We  shall  endeavour 
to  edify  our  readers  by  some  examples  of  the  care  and  power 
of  the  Church  in  this  species  of  conversion.  The  Lxxivth. 
Canon  enjoins,  that  *  all  Deans,  Masters  of  Colleges,  Arch- 

•  deacons  and  Prel>endarie8  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 

•  Churches  (being  Priests  or  Deacons)  Doctors  in  Divinity, 
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«  Law  and  Physic,  Batchelors  in  Divinity*  Masters  of  Art,  and 

*  Batchelors  of  Law,  having  any  ecclesiastical  living,  shall 
'  usually  wear  gowns  with  standing  collars,  and  sleeves  strait 

*  at  the  hands,  or  wide  sleeves  as  is  used  in  the  Universities, 

*  with  Hoods  or  Tippets  of  silk  or  Sarcenet,  and  square  X^aps. 

«  — and  that  the  said  Ecclesiastical  Persons  shall  usually  wear 

*  in  their  purneys.  Cloaks  with  Sleeves,  commonly  called 
'  Priests’  Cloaks,  without  Gards,  Welts,  lon^  Buttons  or 

*  Cuts, — and  that  they  shall  not  wear  any  Coif  or  wrought 

*  Night-caps,  but  only  plain  Night-caps  of  black  Silk,  Sat- 

*  ten,  or  Velvet, — and  that  they  shall  not  wear  any  light 
'  coloured  Stockings.’  It  might  seem  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  what  night-cap  an  ecclesiastical  person  should  be 
using ;  but  the  operations  of  law.  Dr.  Burgess  solemnly 
assures  us,  are  very  potent,  and  do  in  some  sort  alter  the 
nature  of  things.  In  imitation  then  of  his  praise-worthy 
example  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  these  legal  transformations, 
we  are,  we  suppose,  to  regard  with  all  due  reverence,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  enactments  ;  and  he,  doubtless^  being  one  of  those 
ecclesiastical  persons  for  whom  the  law  was  made,  regards  them 
as  an  obligation  and  a  duty  which  he  ought  to  observe,  **  not 
“  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.”  Again,  it 
might  seem  to  be  a  matter  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  in  what 
dress  a  woman  should  make  her  first  appearance  .in  a  place  of 
public  worship  after  child-birth  ;  but,  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  *  do 

*  in  some  sort  alter  the  nature  of  things,’  it  is  far  from  being 
an  indifferent  affair.  It  is  a  most  serious  and  weighty  matter ; 
— more  serious  and  weighty  than  will  readily  be  credited  by 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  less  conversant  with  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  customs  than  we  happen  to  be,  as  the  following 
case  will  amply  show.  The  Rubric,  in  the  churching*  of 
women,  directs,  that  *  The  woman,  at  the  usual  time  after  her 

*  delivery,  shall  come  into  the  church  decently  apparelled.’ 
In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  a  woman  presented  herself  as  the 
subiect  of  the  ceremony  of  churching,  but  was  not  invested 
with  a  white  vail,  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority  had  pre¬ 
scribed  as  the  covering  of  females  on  such  occasions,  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  conform  to  the  order,  was  excommunicated  for  con¬ 
tempt  !  She  prayed  a  prohibition,  alleging,  that  such  order 
was  not  warrant^  by  any  custom  or  canon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  judges,  when  the  application  of  the  txcnrtt^ 
vtunicate  was  heard,  took  time  to  consider  the  case,  and  for 
their  better  information,  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cantevbury,  who  convened  ^era  bishops  to  consult  there¬ 
upon.  The  result  of  this  'Consultation  oi  so  many  episcopal 
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governors  of  the  Church,  was,  the  transmission  to  the  judges 
of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England,  for  women  who  came  to  be  churched,  to  come 
vailed.  A  prohibition  was  denied,  and  the  woman  lay  under 
the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication.  Now,  lest  any  of 
our  readers  should  question  this  fact,  we  refer  them  to  the 
law-books,  where  they  will  most  certainly  find  it.  See  Gib¬ 
son’s  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  AugUcani,  vol.  1.  p.451  ;  Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical  Imw.  Art.  Childbirth,  Now,  let  tne  reader,  if  he 
can,  imagine  that  such  a  transaction  as  this  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  primitive  church.  Let  him  think  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  whose  successors  the  Bishops  pretend  to  be,  holding  a 
conference  to  determine  points  like  this  ;  and  passing  or  con¬ 
firming  a  sentence  of  excommunication  in  such  a  case !  But 
in  their  times  and  churches  *  things  indifferent’  had  not  *  in 
*  some  sort’  altered  their  natures.  This  law  of  changing 
virtue  the  Catechist  applies  to  religion,  to  public  worship,  and 
to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  Is  devotion  a  thing  indiffe-  ^ 
rent?  Can  any  law  make  that  an  acceptable  service  to  God, 
which  the  worshippers  do  not  voluntarily,  with  enlightened 
consciences,  present  to  him?  Is  the  manner  in  which  Chris¬ 
tian  worshippers  engage  in  a  Divine  service,  of  which  the  in¬ 
visible  God  is  the  object — Is  the  matter  of  their  devotions,  an 
object  in  respect  to  which  any  orders  or  injunctions  of  any  v 
otner  men  can  be  given?  1^  any  number  of  Christian  wor¬ 
shippers  unite  in  praises  and  supplications  to  God,  have  any 
persons  the  right  to  say  to  them.  You  shall  not  address  to 
~  God  these  prayers,  or  offer  these  praises  ? — Here  are  prayers 
which  you  must  present,  and  praises  which  you  must  celebrate.* 
— Here  are  the  devotions  which  you  must  use.  Let  the  an¬ 
swer  be  given  to  this  question,  which  the  unprejudiced  intelli¬ 
gence  of  every  man  will  give,  and  which  every  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  will  have  learned  to  give,  and  the  futility  and  folly 
of  ti  lie  Catechist’s  niimerous  Q.’s  and  A.’s  will  be  abundantly 
manifest. 

The  worst  part  of  the  Catechism  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under  the  observation  of  our  readers.  We  proceed  now  to 
notice  it,  and  to  comment  in  such  manner  upon  it,  as  our 
sense  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  our  regard  for  the  verities  of  the  gospel  require.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  tlie  passage  which 
we  shall  immediately  lay  bemre  our  readers,  that  would  not 
receive  its  ample  justification  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
following  extract. 

•  Q.  What  do  you  conclude  from  the  form,  character^  and'  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
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<  1  conclude,  Jirstt  that  as  there  is  an  holy  Catholic  Church,  for 

which  Christ  died,  we  have  no  hope  of  salvation,  but  as  being  faithful 
oierobers  of  it ; 

*  Secondfyf  That  all  true  churches  are  parts  of  the  one  holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church:  and 

Thirdii/f  That  Sects,  which  are  so  divided  from  any  true  church, 
as  to  have  no  communion  with  it,  it  is  to  be  feared  cannot  be  parts  of 
the  one  Catholic  Church  for  which  Christ  died.* 

To  what  influence  shall  we  attribute  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  this  passage  ?  Does  it  indicate  the  perversion  of  the 
understanding  of  its  Author,  or  that  unchristian  feelings  have 
obtained  a  ^ace  within  him  ?  Is  Dr.  Burgess  at  last  to  be 
numbered  with  the  Mants  and  the  Daubeneys?  Is  he  to  be 
henceforth  added  to  the  persons  who,  as  partizans  of  a  secular 
church,  have  put  themselves  forward  as  examples  of  a  zeal 
which  the  word  of  God  neither  inculcates  nor  commands,  and 
of  a  spirit  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  imitation  of  Christ, 
and  utterly  unknown  to  the  Apostles  ?  Is  he  to  be  classed 
with  the  prejudiced  and  bigoted?  We  had  hoped  not  to  see 
him  so  dishonoured.  We  had  expected  other  representations 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  one  whom  we  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  consider  as  not  unacquainted  with  it.  But  either 
with  unhallowed  knowledge,  or  with  the  most  offensive  bigotry, 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  he  is  chargeable.  Let  our  readers 
reflect  on  the  case  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  con¬ 
struct  and  exhibit  in  the  pages  of  this  Catechism,  and  on  the 
exclusion  which  he  has  so  presumptuously  intimated,  and  then 
decide  whether  the  expression  of  our  severe  censure  is  not  de¬ 
manded.  A  true  church  is  a  church  in  which  the  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  by 
persons  ordained  by  Bishops,  and  which  is  governed  and 
served  by  Bishops,  Friests,  and  Deacons ;  and  *  sects’  not  in 
communion  with  such  a  church  are  excluded  from  salvation  I 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  catechism.  For  what  purpose,  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn,  has  the  Right  Reverend  Catechist  in¬ 
serted  the  words  **  it  is  to  be  feared  r”  ^  Had  he  any  misgivings 
that  he  had  been  falsifying  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  teach¬ 
ing  bis  catechumens  another  way  of  seeking  acceptance  with 
Ood  than  that  to  which  the  promise  of  salvation  belongs  ?  .  Or 
was  it  in  the  moment  of  his  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
perishing,  'that  the  expression  of  his  alarm  escaped  ?  What 
impression  was  he  intending  to  produce  oh  the  minds  of  his 
docile  scholars  by  this  inteijected  **  it  is  to  be  feared  We 
hold  in  utter  abhorrence  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Catechism,  though 
a  Bishop  is  its  Author.  We  hold  it  up  to  the  gaze  and  <repro« 
hation  of  all  Christians.  It  is  not  from  the  pure  sources  of 
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religious  knowledge  that  such  tenets  have  been  derived  ;  and 
he  who  can  attempt  to  give  them  currency,  forfeits  all  just 
claim  to  be  respected  as  a  Protestant  teacher.  They  are  among 
the  rankest  errors  of  popery  ;  and  he  who  is  voluntary  in 
abetting  them,  is  prepared  to  be  a  genuine  minister  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  faith.  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  belonged  to  a 

*  sect’  which  had  no  communion  with  a  church  governed  by 

*  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,’  but  he  professed  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  illustrated  its  principles  ana  tendencies  by  the 
sanctity  and  beneficence  of  his  actions ;  and  of  such  a  man, 

*  divided’  from  such  a  church,  shall  a  question  be  agitated 
that  he  is  not  a  partaker  in  the  felicities  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?  The  late  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Welwood  was  a 
member  and  minister  of  the  •  legal’  church  of  Scotland,  which, 
not  having  ‘  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,’  is  not  a  true 
church— but  to  him  neither  the  prfmitive  churches  of  Christ, 
nor  the  Apostles  and  Teachers  who  were  their  light  and  their 
glory,  would  have  refused  their  fellowship,  though  neither  Bi- 
8ho|)8,  nor  Priests,  nor  Deacons,  of  the  *  legal  and  true  church* 
of  England,  would  admit  him  to  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
of  such  a  man,  exalted  by  all  the  ennobling  qualities  of  a  di¬ 
vine  faith,  shall  it  be  presumed  that  he  had  no  part  in  the 
benefits  of  Christ’s  salvation  ?  Bishop  Burgess  can  read  such 
names,  he  can  think  of  such  men,  and  of  others  like  them, 
who  reposed  their  trust  on  the  grace  and  promise  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  denying  all  ungodliness,  lived  soberly,  righteously, 
and  piously  in  the  world,  and  he  can  give  utterance  to  senti¬ 
ments  which  aver  thei**  peril  of  salvation  !  We  are  utterly 
shocked  and  revolted  at  the  bigotry  and  impiety  of  such  aver¬ 
ments.  Th^  are  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  every 
reader  of  its  pages  must  perceive  their  difference.  Where  the 
variation  is  so  obvious,  it  might  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary 
labour,  to  employ  a  single  argument'  in  refutation  of  the  error. 
It  might  seem  more  proper  to  rebuke  the  arrogance  and  to 
expose  the  bigotry  of  such  assumptions  as  are  industriously 
circulated  in  the  tract.  We  shall,  w'e  believe,  best  fulfil  the 
duty  which  we  owe,  first  to  truth,  and  then  to  the  public,  by 
confronting  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects  which  can  be  interesting  to  human 
creatures,  with  the  doctrine  uublusbingly  publisned  by  the 
present  Catechist. 

On  what  grounds  and  in  what  manner  does  any  individual 
to  whom  the  Gospel  is  published,  become  a  partaker  of  the 
hope  of  Christians,  and  obtain  an  interest  in  its  blessings?  In 
the  solution  of  this  inquiry,  every  person  is  alike  concerned. 
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and  all  to  whom  the  New  Testament  is  open  and  accessible, 
are  bound  to  satisfy  themselves  in  respect  to  its  doctrines  and 
inculcations,  because  its  pretensions  and  its  appeals  are  indi* 
vidual  in  their  relation.  No  class,  nor  any  number  of  men, 
is  empowered  to  judge  for  others  what  are  the  requirements  or 
the  benefits  comprised  in  the  Christian  verities.  Every  one's 
judgement  has  here  its  personal  uncontrolled  exercise,  and  the 
addresses  of  the  New  Testament  are  us  directly  personal,  and 
possess  equally  the  character  of  individuality  to  the  examiner, 
as  if  he  alone  existed,  and  was  the  only  person  for*  whose  use 
tliey  were  intended.  Now,  let  a  man  take  up  the  New  Testa-' 
nient,  and  read  it,  and  examine  it.  Is  there  a  *sylluble  in  it,' 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  leaches  him  that  his  sal¬ 
vation  depends  upon  any  external  relation,  that  his  obtaining 
forgiveness,  and  being  admitted  into  the  Divine  favour,  are  in- 
separable  from  his  relation  to  some  visible  community  ?  That 
he  must  necessarily  be  united  with  a  particular  society  of  men, 
before  he  can  be  a  partaker  of  spiritual  blessings  ?  In  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  answer  the  Question,  **  What  must 
**  i  do  to  be  saved  ?”  is  there  a  single  syllable  which  limits  sal¬ 
vation  by  any  external  regulations  and  provisions?  No.  As¬ 
suredly  not.  There  were  persons  in  the  Apostolic  age,  who 
taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  a  man’s  salvation,  that  he  should 
observe  the  external  rites  of  Judaism  :  **  Except  ye  be  circum- 
cised,  and  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  ve  cannot  be  saved.” 
In  what  manner  this  inculcation  was  repelled  by  the  true  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  we  well  know  :  •*  Though  we,  or 
**  an  angel  from  heaven,'  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
**  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.” 
It  matters  little,  if  men  are  led  aside  from  Christian  truth,  and 
the  Gospel  be  perverted,  to  what  object  their  attention  and 
devoted  ness  are  solicited.  The  external  rites  of  Judaism  are 
just  ns  good  and  valuable  as  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
And  if  a  man's  salvation  be  allowed  only  as  he  belongs  to  a 
'  legal  and  true  church’  duly  furnished  with  ecclesiastics  thus 
entitled,  there  is  as  gross  a  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
in  this  case,  as  there  was  in  Uie  other ;  and  though  we  are  not 
Apostles,  and  dare  not  therefore  pronounce  the  awful  sentence 
ot  excision,  we  can  have  no  scruple  in  asserting,  that  the  per¬ 
version  or  obscuring  of  the  method  of  man’s  acceptance  with 
God,  and  the  attributing  of  it  to  associations  and  circum¬ 
stances,  from  which,  in  the  indelible  records  of  inspired  trutbi 
it  stands  apart  and  unconnected,  must  incur  for  him  on  whom 
it  is  chargeable,  a  heavy  responsibility.  Who  is  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  that  these  arrogant  assumptions  and  exclusions 
should  come  from  him  ?  We  would  oppose  to  his  monstrous 
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dogmas,  the  plain  ogseverations  of  the  New  Testament — the 
words  of  Him  who  will  preside  at  the  solemnities  of  the  last 
day,  and  to  whom  is  infallibly  known  the  reason  of  mens’  ad¬ 
mittance  into  heaven.  In  all  the  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ 
respecting  salvation,  it  is  character,  and  not  relation,  that  is 
exhibited.  Our  connexion  with  persons  and  with  churches  he 
never  adverts  to.  He  uniformly  speaks  of  man  apart  from  ail 
association  with  his  kind,  and  fixes  our  regard  on  our  indivi¬ 
duality  of  character  and  state.  He  that  helieveth  shall  be 
**  sav^.”  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
•*  kingdom  of  God.”  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.”  **  If 
a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death.”  “  Joy 
**  shall  be  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.”  What,  we  ask,  is 
repentance — what  faith — what  purity  of  heart  ?  Are  they  not 
internal  personal  exercises  and  qualities  ?  And  where  is  the 
individual  when  he  is  the  subject  of  these?  In  his  retirement 
— in  his  Maker’s  presence,  confessing  his  sins,  repenting  of 
his  transgressions,  imploring  mercy — and  obtaining  it  through 
the  gnicc  of  his  Redeemer.  To  unite  himself  witn  other  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christian  communion,  may  subsequently  be  his  duty, 
and  he  may  by  such  a  measure  fulfil  the  obligations  which  his 
conscience  admits ;  but  his  salvation  is  altogether  a  distinct 
consideration,  and  is  not  dependent  on  any  external  relations. 
Jesus  Christ  has  given  every  believer  the  assurance  that  he 
shall  not  perish,  uut  have  everlasting  life.  And  in  the  face  of 
this  declaration  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  shall  the  Author 
of  this  Catechism  be  permitted  to  utter  the  effusions  of  bi¬ 
gotry,  and  exclude  from  the  assurance  of  salvation  the  humble 
and  obedient  believer,  who  worships  apart  from  the  offices  and 
ministers  of  the  church  to  which  he  himself  belongs  ?  To  what 
rebukes  does  not  an  ecclesiastic  of  such  a  spirit  subject  himself? 
Is  salvation  a  monopoly  in  his  hands,  or  circumscribed  by  the 
laws  of  his  community  ?  '  Sects  cannot  be  parts  of  the  one 
*  Catholic  Church  for  which  Christ  died.*  As  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  has  chosen  to  speak  of  sects,  we  would  remind  him 
that  his  own  community  is  but  a  sect,  one  of  the  parties  in 
separation  from  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  the  great,  but  not  the 
only  pretended  monopolist  of  salvation.  He  is  but  an  humble 
imitator  of  her  doctors  and  her  bishops,  whose  language  in 
respect  to  all  Protestants  he  has  but  repeated,  lhat  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  used  by  Papists  or  by  Protestants,  we  hold  in 
utter  contempt.  It  cannot  be  less  scandalously  offensive  in  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  than  in  the  bishops  of  tlie  Romish 
church  ;  and  if  he  choose  to  symbolize  with  them  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  ant ichristian* dogma,  we  cannot  perceive  that  he 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  respect  of  intelligent  and  Christian 
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men.  Not  only  the  temerity,  but  the  impiety  of  such  preten¬ 
sions,  must  surprise  and  shock  every  person  who  has  learned 
from  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

In  this  *  Short  Catechism,’  written  by  a  Bishop,  and 
adopted  and  circulated  by  the  *  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 

*  tian  Knowledge,*  there  is  more  of  error  and  of  sophistry, 
more  of  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  sacred  Scripture,  more 
violations  of  Christian  truth  and  charity,  more  numerous 
proofs  of  mental  imbecility  or  delusion,  and  more  pernicious 
ificxilcation,  than  in  any  tract  or  book  which  we  have  for  a 
long  time  seen.  An  object  was  to  be  accomplished  by  its 
Author,  and  he  has  not  been  very  scrupulous  in  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  he  has  attempted  it.  If  he  had  been  care¬ 
ful  of  these,  we  should  not  have  found  such  ill-assorted  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  in  this  tract,  and  such  gaping  chasms  be¬ 
tween  his  premises  and  the  conclusions  which  follow  them. 
An  Episcopalian  remarked  oh  the  *  Form  of  Prayer  and 

*  Thai  k  giving*  ordered  to  be  used  on  the  recovery  of  his 
present  Majesty  in  1820,  which  we  suppose  was  composed  by 
one  or  more  bishops,  that  '  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  fatality 
'  in  our  modern  state  prayers  ;*  and  he  adds,  *  If  the  framer  of 
^  it  had  wished  to  expose  the  Church  to  the  derision  of  her 

*  enemies,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by 
‘  such  a  form.*  The  framer  of  this  *  Short  Catechism*  has 
been  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  Churchy  much  after  such 
a  fashion.  Mankind  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  repre¬ 
sentations  as  he  has  put  forth,  to  forego  their  inalienable  nght 
of  examining  and  determining  for  themselves,  as  the  subjects 
of  relision,  the  claims  and  evidences  of  truth,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  professing  it.  The  whole  of  religious  obligation  is 
very  evident  and  very  plain.  Every  man  is,  as  the  subject  of 
religion,  accountable  only  to  Qod,  for  his  religious  principles 
and  conduct ;  and  this  being  the  case,  his  association  with 
others  for  religious  objects,  must  be  voluntary.  If  Bishop 
Burgess  could  refute  this  statement  of  the  grounds  of  religious 
profession,  he  might  achieve  something  in  favour  of  his 
priestly  claims,  and  we  might  possibly  be  conformists  to  his 
Church.  But  this  refutation  neither  he,  nor  his  episcopal 
brethren  can  furnish.  And  we,  in  the  full  confidence  of  the 
truth  and  security  of  these  grounds,  reject  his  efaims  as  arro¬ 
gant  and  vain,  and  despise  the  disingenuous  methods  by 
which  he  has  attempted  to  support  them. 
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Art.  III.  1.  The  Courted  Time  t  a  Poem  In  ten  Bookf.  By  Robert 
Pollok^  A.M.  In  two  Volumes.  12mo.  pp.  530.  Edinburgh. 
1827. 

2.  Palingenena.  The  World  to  come.  roy.  8to.  pp.  2T6  and  SO* 
Paris.  1824r. 

TilE  World  before  the  Fall,  the  World  before  the  Flood, 
have  each  found  an  historian  in  the  poet,  and  have  been 
as  it  were  revealed  to  us  in  the  visions  raised  by  a  creative 
fancy.  The  first  man  has  been  sung,  in  his  glory  and  his  fall 
and  we  have  been  a  second  time  summoned  to  see  hifh  die. 
Others  have  sung  of  Death,  the  Grave,  the  Last  Man,  the 
Last  Day.  But  we  have  now  before  us  an  attempt  bolder  than 
all  these— such  as  might  seem  to  require  a  combination  of 
Uie  varied  powers  of  imagination  exhibited  by  all  preceding 
bards :  it  is  an  attempt  to  pass,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  Milton  took, 

*  The  tiaming  bounds  of  time  and  space.^ 

Nor  would  success  in  the  daring  enterprise  be  too  dearly  pur 
chased  by  the  same  penalty. 

*  My  eye  uoscale  ;  me  what  is  substance  teach. 

And  shadow  what,  while  1  of  things  to  come. 

As  past,  rehearsing,  sing  the  Course  of  Time, 

The  second  Birth,  and  final  Doom  of  man.’ 

These  lines,  taken  from  the  invocation,  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  theme  which  Mr.  Pollok  has  chosen,  and  of  the 
serious  spirit  in  which  he  has  undertaken  his  task.  Of  the 
Author  himself,  we  are  unable  to  give  our  readers  any  ac 
count.  He  comes  before  us  without  any  previous  notice  or 
introduction  ;  and,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary 
this  may  be  his  first  effort,  nts  maiden  production.  •  The 
poem  presents  itself  without  apology,  proem,  argument,  or 
table  of  contents ; — we  cannot  say  whether  this  be  owing  to 
inexperience,  modesty,  or  the  pride  of  conscious  genius. 
And  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  on  the  bare  mention  or  first 
discovery  of  the  plan  and  subject  of  a  poem  which  com 
xnences  with  the  end  of  time,  and  the  first  volume  of  which 
carries  the  retrospective  narrative  beyond  the  Millennium,  the 
last  five  books  being  occupied  with  the  course  of  events  sub 
setfuent  to  that  period, — the  reader  will  be  ready  to  resent  the 
presumptuous  and  almost  profane  temerity  of  such  an  under 
taking.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  every  mood,  that  either  the 
critic  or  the  casual  reader  will  be  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  poem.  Yet,  a  very  slight  iuspection  may  satisfy  him. 
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that  the  Author  has  powers  which  must  rescue  eren  failure 
from  contempt,  and  that  his  purpose  has  been  befiuinjac  *  argu- 
*  ment  so  high.* 

*  Palingenesia/  which  we  have  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  is  a  poem  of  a  very  different 
order.  It  is  in  fact,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  *  didactic  essay* 
upon  the  Millennium.  The  subjects  of  the  two  poems  are  to 
a  certain  extent  so  far  similar,  that  we  have  deemed  this  a 
proper  occasion  for  noticing  a  work  which  it  would  be  injus* 
tice  to  pass  over ;  but  it  wiU  claim  to  be  reviewed  as  an  essay, 
rather  tlian  as  a  poem ;  and  with  regard  to  the  views  and 
sentiments  only  which  it  advocates,  would  it  be  fair,  perhaps, 
to  bring  it  into  close  comparison  with  Mr.  Pollok*8  more  effi¬ 
cient  production.  As  we  wish  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgement  of  the  latter,  before  we  venture  any  observations  of 
our  own,  we  cannot  do  better  than  submit  the  general  plan  of 
the  poem  to  the  test  of  analysis,  making  tlie  Author  describe 
his  argument  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  and  reserv¬ 
ing  any  critical  remarks  for  the  conclusion. 

*  Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  past. 

Of  the  eternal  doom,  that  rave  to  each 

Of  all  ffie  human  race  his  due  reward. 

The  sun— earth’s  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  had  ceased 
To  number  seasons,  days,  and  months,  and  years 
To  mortal  man :  hope  was  forgotten,  and  rear ; 

And  Time,  with  all  lU  chance  and  change,  and  smiles. 

And  frequent  tears,  and  deeds  of  villany. 

Or  righteousness,— once  talked  of  much  as  things 
Of  ^eat  renown,— was  now  but  illHremembered; 

In  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of  the  past. 

Seen  far  remote,  as  country  whicn  has  leil 

The  traveller’s  speedy  step,  retiring  back 

From  mom  till  even :  and  long,  eternity 

Had  rolled  his  mighty  and  with  his  years 

Men  had  grown  old.  llie  saints,  all  home  returned 

From  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long  , 

Had  rested  in  the  bowers  of  peace  that  skirt 

The  stream  of  life ;  and  long  (alas !  how  long 

To  them  it  seemed  !}  the  wick^  who  refused 

To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  the  dark 

Of  hell’s  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cup 

Their  sins  bad  fiUed  with  everlasting  wo« 

*  Thus  far  the  years  had  rolled,  which  none  but  God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 

Of  paradise,  in  conversation  sweet, 

( For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructs  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  whn  offering  sincere 
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Of  all  the  hearty  poured  out  in  holy  prayer,) 

High  on  the  hills  of  immortally, 

Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  walls 
Of  heaven,  walked,  casting  ofl  their  eye  far  through 
Tile  pure  serene,  observant  if,  returned 
From  errand  duly  hnished,  any  came. 

Or  any,  6rst  in  virtue  now  complete. 

From  other  worlds  arrived,  connrmed  in  good. 

*  Tlius  viewing,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  course.’—- 

The  celestial  citizens  welcome  the  stranger,  whose  face  be¬ 
trays  a  sad  concern,  occasioned,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  by 
his  having  wandered  far  into  the  region  of  eternal,  uncreated 
night,  where,  suddenly,  he  came  in  view  of  the  adamantine 
confines  of  the  den  of  perdition  ;  and  be  asks  their  *  elder 
‘  knowledge’  to  explain  the  origin  and  purpose  of  that  dreadful 
place.  They  reply,  that  they  had  indeea  heard  of  its  existence, 
but  required  to  be  themselves  further  taught  on  the  mysterious 
subject. 

— ‘  For  we  ourselves,  tho’  here,  arc  but 
Of  yesterday,  creation’s  younger  sons. 

But  there  is  one,  an  ancient  bard  of  earth. 

Who,  by  the  stream  of  life  sitting  in  bliss. 

Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  years  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  God ; 

Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great. 

And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofly  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves. 

While  round  him  gathering  stand  the  youth  of  Heaven, 

With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both. 

To  him  this  path  direct^  an  easy  path ; 

And  easy  Bight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat. 

«  So  uyine,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spread  out 
Tlicir  golden  winp,  by  living  breezes  fanned. 

And  over  heaven^  broad  champaign  sailed  serene. 

0*er  hill  and  valley  clothed  witn  verdure  green 
That  never  fades ;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  Bower, 

That  never  fades ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed ; 

And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.  And  oil  delicious  music,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  the  vales 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harps. 

Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Their  wing ;  not  long,  for  strong  desire  awaked 
T)f  knowlcd^  that  to  holy  use  might  turn. 

Still  pressed  them  on  to  leave  what  rather  seem’d 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty’s  done. 
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*  And  now  benenUi  them  Uy  the  wUhed  for  fpolf 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard  % 

That  ancient  bord,  ancient  in  days  and  song. 

But  in  iromortal  rigour  young,  and  young 
In  rosy  health  ;  to  pensire  soUtude 
Retiring  oft,  u  was  his  wont  on  earth* 

*  Fit  was  tlie  place,  most  6t  for  holy  musing. 

Upon  a  little  mount  that  gently  rose. 

He  sat,  clothed  in  white  robes ;  and  o*er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree,  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth, 

Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide,'«- 
Not  fruitless,  as  on  earth,  but  bloomed  and  rich 
With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  hearenly  taste,— 

Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embraced ; 

The  rose  and  lily,  fredi  with  fragrant  dew,  # 

And  every  flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him  smiling  flocked ;  beneath  his  feet,  fast  by. 

And  round  nis  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked. 

Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven ; 

The  hallowed  cephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet; 

And  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long. 

The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  maze 
Descending  from  the  loAy  throne  of  God, 

That  with  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene. 

*  Of  Adam*s  race  he'was»  and  lonely  sat. 

By  chance  that  day,  in  meditation  deep 
Reflecting  much  of  Time,  and  Earth,  and  Man. 

And  now  to  pensive,  now  to  cheerful  notes. 

He  touched  a  harp  of  wondrous  melody. 

A  golden  harp  it  was,  a  precious  gift. 

Which,  at  the  day  of  juogement,  with  the  crown 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  God’s  own  hand. 

Reward  due  to  his  service  done  on  earth.’ 

To  this  ancient  of  Adam’s  race,  who  cannot  be  mistaken, 
the  two  their  new  companion  introduce.  He  repeats  his  story, 
and  puts  a  series  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  awful  mystery. 
He  receives  for  answer,  that  the  place  he  saw  is  hell. 

*  But  whence  or  why  they  came  to  dwell  in  wo. 

Why  they  curse  God,  what  means  the  glorious  morn 
Of  Resurrection,— these  a  longer  tale 

Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  far  back 
Thro’  memory  of  sin  and  mortal  man. 

Yet  haply  not  rewardless  we  shall  trace 
The  dark,  disastrous  years  of  finished  Time. 

Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 

Nor  yet  shall  ail  be  sad ;  for  God  gave  peace. 

Much  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  feared  his  name*’ 
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Premising  that  the  inquirer  must  prepare  to  hear  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  other  language  than  his  ear  had  neen  accustomed  to, — 

*  the  dialect  of  roan/ — the  Bard  of  earthy  to  whom  the  task 
is  BO  happily  transferred,  proceeds,  in  the  Second  Book,  to 

*  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  Man.* 

The  creation  of  the  earth  and  its  first  happy  sovereigns,  Uie 
fall,  the  Divine  purpose  and  plan  of  Redemption,  and  man's 
refusal  of  the  invitations  of  Mercy,  are  first  briefly  unfolded 
to  the  wondering  audience ;  and  on  their  remarking  that  *  Men 

*  surely  lost  their  reason  in  their  fall/  the  Bard  replies,  *  they 

*  had  the  Bible.*  This  introduces  a  beautiful  panegyric  on 
the  inspired  volume,  and  an  account  of  its  sacred  contents, 
which  nas  great  merit  as  a  clear  and  nervous  epitome  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  followed  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  false  doc¬ 
trines,  sceptical  creeds,  and  monstrous  phantasies  which 
dimmed  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  sins  of  kings  and 
priests  are  then  detailed  and  characterized,  as  Milton  would 
nave  spoken  of  those  whose 

*  One  intent. 

Purpose,  desire,  and  struggle,  day  and  night. 

Was  evermore  to  wrest  the  crown  from  ott  . 

Messiah’s  head,  and  put  it  on  (their)  own, 

And  in  His  place  give  spiritual  laws  to  men 
To  bind  religiom-*free  by  birth,  by  God 
And  nature  Tree,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  God— behind  the  wheels  of  state ; 

To  make  the  holy  altar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life  incarnate  bled  to  ransom  man, 

A  footstool  to  the  throne/ 

He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  individual  characters  of  (he 
infidel,  the  formalist,  and  the  worldling,  tracing  the  sin  of  all 
to  its  primal  cause,  *  pride,  self-adoring  pride.* 

Id  the  Third  Bc^k,  the  Bard  of  Eartn  invites  his  visiters  to 

*  hear  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time,  the  fond  pursuits 

*  and  vanities  of  men/  Philosophy ;  the  search  for  happi¬ 
ness  ;  the  love  of  gold,  of  pleasure,  of  fame  ;  the  vanous 
forms  of  human  folly ;  the  crowning  madness  of  atheism  ;  the 
false  estimate  of  wisdom  maintained  by  the  world ;  the  twin 
progeny  of  Sin,  Disappointment  and  Remorse  ;  the  late  lesson 
of  Uie  death-bed ; — compose  the  weighty  and  solemn  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  book.  Those  readers  who  wish  to  see  how  these 
subjects  are  treated,  will  do  well  to  obtain  Mr.  Pollok’s  work. 
We  pass  over  severat  very  striking  passages,  to  give  entire,  a 
sort  of  biographical  episode,  which  is  evidently  a  tale  of  that 
bitterness  which  only  the  heart  that  feels  it,  knows. 
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And  with  old  bvds  of  honourable  name 
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*  One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well : 

We  name  him  not.  What  now  are  earthly  names  ? 

In  humble  dwelling  bom,  retired^  remote 
In  rural  quietude  ;  ’mongst  hiHs^  and  streams* 

And  melancholy  deserts*  where  the  sun 
Saw,  as  he  passed*  a  shepherd  only*  here 
And  there  watching  his  flock ;  or  neard 
The  ploughman  tidking  to  hb  steers ;  hb  hopes* 

His  morning  hopes  awoke  before  him  smiling* 

Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs  | 

And  fancy  coloured  them  with  ererr  hoe 
Of  heavenly  loveliness.  But  soon  hb  dreams 
Of  childhood  fled  away*— those  rainbow  dreams 
So  innocent  and  fair,  t^t  withered  age* 

Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  hb  dusty  e3re* 

And  passing  all  between*  looked  fondly  back 
To  see  them  once  again  ere  he  departed.— 

These  fled  away— and  anxious  thought*  that  wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go. 

Possessed  hb  soul,  and  held  it  still  awhile* 

He  listened— and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of  Fame- 
Heard,  and  was  charmed ;  and  deep  and  sudden  tow 
Of  resolution  made  to  be  renowned; 

And  deeper  vowed  again,  to  keep  hb  vow* 

His  parents  saw— 4)is  parents  whom  God  mode 
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Measured  his  soul  severely ;  and  looked  up 
To  fame*  ambitious  of  no  second  place*. 

Hope  grew  from  inward  faith,  and  promised  foir: 

And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  hignest  waved 
Her  branch  of  endless  green,  ne  stood  admiring ; 
But  stood*  admired  not  long.  The  harp  he  sebed  ; 
The  harp  he  loved— loved  better  than  hb  life ; 

The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  hdd 
The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song* 

He  searched*  and  meditated  much*  and  whiles 
With  rapturous  hand  in  secret  touched  the  Ijrre* 
Aiming  at  glorious  ^strains— and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse :  « 

Chose  now*  and  now  refused  unsatisfied ; 

Pleased,  then  displeased*  and  hesitating  still. 

'  Thus  stood  hb  mind,  when  round  him  came  a  cloud ; 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came ;  a  cloud 
Of  ills  we  mention  not :  enough  to  say 
’Twas  cold,  and  dead,  unpenetrable  fffoom. 

He  saw  its  dark  approach ;  and  saw  nb  hopes, 

One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  sdll 
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It  drew  his  soul:  but  fainted  not  at  first ; 

Fainted  not  soon.  He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst : 
Endure  whate’er  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  tlie  very  dregs. 

The  bitterest  cup  that  Time  could  measure  out : 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  and  ask  for  more. 

*  He  called  Philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
Reasoned  :  he  callw  Religion  too,  but  called 
Reluctantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 

Ashamed  to  be  o’ermatch’d  by  earthly  woes. 

He  sought,  and  sought  with  eye  tliat  dimmed  apSce, 
To  find  some  avenue  to  light,  some  place 
On  which  to  rest  a  hope— but  sought  in  vain. 

Darker  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew : 

At  length  he  sunk,  and  disappointment  stood 
His  only  comforter,  and  mournfully 
Told  all  was  post.  His  interest  in  life. 

In  being,  ceased :  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel, 

And  shuddered  as  he  felt ;  his  powers  of  mind 
Decaying  in  the  spring-time  of  his  day. 

The  vigorous,  weak  became ;  the  clear,  obscure  ; 
Memory  gave  up  her  charge  :  decision  reeled  ; 

And  from  her  flight  fancy  returned,  returned 
Because  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad* 

The  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and  sun. 
And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  morn 
And  evening  withered ;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles. 
And  faces  of  all  men  and  women  withered  ; 

Withered  to  him  ;  and  all  the  universe. 

Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared,  but  now 
Was  dead  and  mouldering  fast  away.  He  tried 
No  more  to  hope :  wished  to  forget  his  vow  : 

Wished  to  forget  bis  harp :  then  ceased  to  wish. 
That  was  his  lost*  Enjoyment  now  was  done. 

He  had  no  hope-— no  wish— and  scarce  a  fear. 

Of  being  sensiole,  and  sensible 
Of  loss,  he,  as  some  atom  seemed  which  God 
Had  made  superfluously,  and  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with ;  but  back  again 
To  Nothing  threw,  and  lefl  it  in  the  void. 

With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

<  Oh,  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  he  spent. 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  wo ! 

And  who  can  tell,  how  many,  glorious  once. 

To  others,  and  themselves  of  promise  full. 
Conducted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 

This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death. 

Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  eartli. 
Leaving  no  vestige  of  memorial  there ! 
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*  It  was  not  10  with  him  t  when  thus  he  layt 
Forlorn  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate^ 

As  leaf  of  Autumn  which  the  wolfish  winds. 

Selecting  from  its  falling  sisters,  chase 
Far  from  its  native  grove,  to  lifeless  wastes, 

And  leave  it  there  alone  to  be  forgotten 
Eternally  ; — God  passed  in  mercy  by. 

His  praise  be  ever  new !  and  on  him  breathed. 

And  bade  him  live  ;  and  put  into  his  hands 
A  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  song. 

That  rolled  its  numbers  down  tne  tide  of  Time. 

Ambitious  now  but  little  to  be  praised 
Of  men  alone  ;  ambitious  most  to  be 
Approved  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  have 
His  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life.* 

The  reader  may,  perhaps  recognise,  in  this  portrait,  a famihf 
likeness  to  the  Javan  of  tne  World  before  the  Flood;  a  coin¬ 
cidence  which  detracts  nothing  from  the  interest  and  truth,  of 
the  narrative.  Mr  Pollok  must  be  conscious  that  many  per¬ 
sons  will  be  apt  to  identify  the  imaginary  character  with  the 
poet  himself ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  he  will  have  any  cause  to 
regret  or  to  complain  of  such  an  interpretation  being  put  upon 
the  passage.  It  describes  a  course  of  discipline  well  adapted 
to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the  higher  honours  of  his  order,  for 
succeeding  in  his  lofty  enterprise. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  of  a  very  desultory  character,  rather  more 
so,  perhaps,  than  quite  comports  with  the  general  style  and 
character  of  the  poem,  and  not  easily  admitting  of  analysis. 
The  leading  topics  are.  Liberty,  true  and  false  ;  the  Christianas 
conflict;  books;  the  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  things 
and  intellectual  good.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  feature  of 
the  Divine  dispensations,  an  example  is  given,  which  our  rea¬ 
ders  will  be  at  no  loss  to  refer  to  tne  peerless  original. 

*  A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul ; 

Who  riches  had,  and  fame  beyond  desire : 

An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born. 

And  reputation,  and  luxurious' life. 

Yet  not  content  with  ancestorial  name  ; 

Or  to  be  known,  because  his  fathers  were  ; 

He  on  this  height  hereditary 'stood, 

And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  tiue  another  step.  Above  him.  seemed 
Alone  the  mount  of  Song— the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward, 

By  nature  taughU  and  inward  melody. 

In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye, 

No  cost  was  spared.  What  books  ne  wished,  he  road* 
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What  saga  to  heor^  he  heard :  what  tcenes  to  see, 

He  saw.  Aod  Orst  in  rambling  school-boy  days, 
Britannia’s  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 

And  storv -telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks  ; 

And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pore  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  aod  melody,  and  Ioyc. 

Then  tra?el  came,  and  took  him  where  he  vrishecL 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp  ; 

And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain  brows ; 

And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 

In  other  days ;  and  mused  on  ruins  grev 

With  years ;  and  drank  from  old  ana  fabulous  wells ; 

And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-born  prophets  plucked ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs;  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused ;  and  on  the  desert  waste. 

The  heavens,  and  earth  of  everjr  country  saw  ; 

Where’er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt. 

Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul. 

Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 

<  He  touched  his  liarp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source. 

Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 

And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 

Where  fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight. 

In  other  men,  ^his  fresh  as  morning  rose. 

And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home. 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.  Others,  tho’  great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  v^iiles ; 

He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  lofUest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as  tho’ 

It  scarce  deserv^  his  verse.  .  With  Nature’s  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  mojesty. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  **  the  Ocean's  mane,”  * 

And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks.  * 

Stood  on  the  Alps/  stood  on  the  Appennines, 

And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  firiend  to  friend  ; 

And  wove  his  garland  of  the  iightm'ng’s  wing. 

In  sportive  twist — the  lightning’s  fiery  wing. 

Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreacfful  God, 

Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed — 

Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,^  who  sung 
His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  hb  sisters  were ; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  <  and  winds,  iand  storms. 
His  brothers — younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.  All  passions  of  all  men— 

The  wild  and  tame— the  gentle  and  severe  ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  pro^e  ; 
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All  creeds ;  all  seasons.  Time,  Eternity ; 

All  that  was  hated;  and  all  that  was  dear; 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  man, 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest,  withered  leaves. 

Then  smiling  looked  upon  the  wreck  be  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood ; 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  In  tenderness : 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself. 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 

Dark,  sullen,  proud;  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

So  Ocean  from  the  plains,  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 

Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  mieht. 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

<  As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 

To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed; 

So  he  through  learning,  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime  ;  and  on  the  loBiest  top 
Of  Fame’s  dread  mountain  sat :  not  soiled,  and  worn, 

As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up ; 

But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair. 

He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 

And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

*  The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and  praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  bumble  plight ; 

Confounded  fell ;  and  made  debasing  signs  . 

To  catch  his  eye ;  and  stretched,  and  swelled  themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 

S>f  admiration  vast :  and  many  too, 
lany  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 

With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made. 

And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 

*  Great  man  !  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much. 
And  praised :  and  many  called  bis  evil  good* 

Wits  wrote  in  favour  oi  his  wickedness  ; 

And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight. 

Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fame ; 

Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  full,— 

He  died— he  died  of  what  I  Of  wretchedness. 

Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame;  drank  early,  deeply  drank:  drank  draughts  , 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched— 4hen  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drfok. 

His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 

Fell  from  his  arms,  'abhorred  ;  his  passions  died  | 

Died  all  but  dreary  solitaiy  pride ; 

And  all  his  sympathies  in  ^ing  died. 
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Ai  tome  ill  guided  hark,  well  built  and  tall, 

Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore. 

And  then  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 

And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  : 

So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 

And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure’s  boisterous  surge-^ 

A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing ; 

Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul ; 

A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought— 

Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 

Ilis  groanings  filled  the  land,  his  numbers  filled  : 

And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.  Poor  man  ! 

Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

*  Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt, 

That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth, 

Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured  • 

That  not  in  natural  or  mental  w'ealth. 

Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 

Attempt  how  monstrous  !  and  how  surely  vain  ! 

With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 

With  auffht  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love. 

To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 

Attempt,  vain  inconceivably!  attempt, 

To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop  ; 

To  marr}'  Immortality  to  Death  ; 

And  with  the  unsubstantial  Shade  of  Time, 

To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity  !’  pp.  1 15 — 192. 

•  The  joys  of  time,  her  joys  of  native  growth,’  are  the  theme 
to  which  the  poem  changes  in  the  fiOh  book,  and  very  beauti¬ 
fully  does  the  Hard  of  Karth  expatiate  on  the 

*  Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and  dear  remembrances — 

The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart — and  hours 

Of  happy  thought — and  smiles  coming  to  tears— 

And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cope 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath, — 

. The  rays  that  wandered  through  the  gloom 

Of  mortal  life, — wells  of  the  wilderness.* 

Although  we  have  already  been  somewhat  liberal  of  extracts, 
it  would  be  injustice  to  pass  over  the  followii^  exquisite  apos¬ 
trophe  to  Love,  and  the  noble  passage  on  friendship,  which 
occurs  a  little  further  on.  • 

*  Hail,  holy  love  !  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss ! 

Gives  and  receives  all  bliss;  fullest  whcn.most 
Thou  givest.  Spring-head  of  all  felicity ! 

Deepest  nhen  most  is  drawn.  Emblem  of  God  ! 

Overfiowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink. 
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Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three ; 

Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord  ; 

Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates ; 

Eternal,  evergrowing,  happy  Love  ! 

Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all  ; 

Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law  ; 

Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seek*st  no  more ; 
Hopes  not,  nor  fears,  but  on  the  present  lives. 

And  holds  perfection  smiling  in  tny  arms. 
Mysterious,  infinite,  exhausticss  Love ! 

On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven  ;  sweet  chord  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise;  the  spring, the  well. 

That  fills  the  bowl  and  banquet  of  the  sky. 

«  ♦  ♦  # 

<  Not  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met:  friends  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear. 
Sought  oft,  and  almost  sought  as  of\  in  vain  : 

Yet  always  sought :  so  native  to  the  heart, 

So  much  desired,  and  coveted  by  all. 

Nor  wonder  thou — thou  wonder’st  not,  nor  need’st 

Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair 

Was  seen  beneath  the  sun  ;  but  nought  was  seen 

More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair 

Than  face  of  faithful  friend  ;  fairest  when  seen 

111  darkest  day.  And  many  sounds  were  sweet. 

Most  ravishing,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 

Hut  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend  ; 
%S\vect  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  1  remember,  and  will  ne’er  forget ; 

My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day  ; 

Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love  ; 

My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ;  • 

My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 

O,  1  remember,  and  will  ne’er  forget. 

Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours ; 

Our  burning  words,  that  uttered  all  the  soul ; 

Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love  : — 

Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 

As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow’s  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies, 

And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth, 
With  all  her  tardy,  leaden-forked  caret. 

And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven, 
'riiese  1  remember,  these  seleck^t  men ; 

And  would  their  names  records  hut  what  avails 
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My  mention  of  tljoir  name  ;  before  the  throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'niong  the  loudest  harps, 

And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs. 

For  all  arc  friends  in  heaven ;  all  faithful  friends  ; 

And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  Time 
Fegun,  arc  lasting  here,  and  growing  still : 
bo  grows  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine.’  pp,  212 — 214*. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  book,  the  Millennial  a^e,  the  *  sah* 

^  bath-day  of  all  the  earth,’  is  described  in  the  glowing  language 
of  Scripture  prophecy,  not,  however,  ns  future,  but  as  past.  Mr. 
Pollok  lias  cautiously  adhered  to  the  representations  of  the 
inspired  volume  ;  and  the  judgement  he  has  shewn  in  this  part 
of  the  poem,  is  highly  commendable.  The  book  closes  with 
recording  that 

*  Messiah  reigned; 

And  Earth  kept  Jubilee  a  thousand  years.’ 

In  the  Sixth  Book,  the  harp  ‘  resumes  its  tone  of  wo.’  The 
Millennium  being  past, 

*  Satan  raged  loose ;  Sin  had  her  will ;  and  Death 
Enough.’ 

A  complete  relapse  is  described  as  having  occurred  into 
every  description  of  monstrous  guilt.  We  do  not  now  stop  to 
inquire,  how  far  the  Scriptures  countenance  this  representation. 
But  it  is  for  ‘  a  little  season.’  The  signs  of  the  approaching 
catastrophe  are  detailed*  witli  great  force,  and  in  a  high  strain 
of  poetry.  In  the  midst  cf  the  narration,  the  trumpet  sounds, 
that  *  calls  to  evening  song  in  heaven  ;’  and  the  theme  is  sus- 
lended,  to  describe  the  varied  employments  of  the  blessed  in- 
labitants, — ‘  all  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit,  not  happy 
•  else.’  A  bard  of  Judah  led  tliat  night  the  boundless  song  ; — 
and  the  book  concludes  with  the  hymn  of  praise,  waked  by 
Isaiah’s  harp,  which  ‘  all  in  heaven  repeat.' 

In  the  Seventh  Book,  the  narrative  is  resumed.  Suddenly, 
the  dread  arrest  is  laid  on  all  the  w  heels  of  nature.  Every  living 
i  thing  stands  still,  ii>  dreadful  silence. 

I  *  Hope  died  in  every  breast ;  and  on  all  men 

iCamc  fear  and  trembling :  none  to  his  neighbour  spoke  ; 

Husband  thought  not  ot  wife,  nor  of  her  child 
5  The  mother,  nor  friend  of  friend,  nor  foe  of  foe. 

I  In  horrible  suspense  all  mortals  stood. 

And  as  they  stood  and  listened,  chariots  were  heard 
Rolling  in  heaven  :  revealed  in  flaming  Are, 

The  angel  of  God  appeared  in  stature  vast, 

I  Blazing  ;  and  lifting  up  his  hand  on  high, 

By  Him  that  lives  mr  evcri  swore,  that  Time 

I 
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Shou1(ll)c  no  more.  Throaghout|  creation  heanlt 
And  sighed/ 

Another  angel,  after  a  pause,  appeared — the  poem  requires 
us  to  speak  of  the  awful  future  as  past — and  blew  the  trump 
of  God,  at  the  sound  of  which 

*  the  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed.’ 

The  change  which  fell  upon  withered  age  and  infancy,  the  dis¬ 
eased,  deformed,  insane,  the  newly  sheeted  corpse,  the  bleeding 
ranks  of  men  new  fallen  in  battle,  contending  armies,  and  the 
gaunt  anatomy  beneath  the  surgeon’s  scalpel, — is  vividly  por¬ 
trayed.  We  cannot  suppress  what  follows. 

^  Now  starting  up  among  the  living  changed. 

Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 

Each  particle  of  dust  was  claimed  :  the  turf 
For  ages  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
Of  men,  rose  organized  in  human  form. 

The  monumental  stones  were  rolled  away ; 

The  doors  of  death  were  opened  ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  charnel-house, 

Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldering  bones  that  sought 
Their  proper  place*.  Instinctive,  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  mould, 

The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up. 

Reanimate ;  and  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
I'lie  great, — nor  heeded  once  the  lavish  rhyme 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 

The  Mempnian  mummy  that,  from  age  to  age 
Descending,  bought  and  sold  a  thousand  times. 

In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed, 

Wrapt  in  mysterious  weeds,  the  wondrous  theme 
Of  many  an  erring  tale, — shook  off  its  rags  ; 

And  the  brown  son  of  Egypt,  stood  beside 
The  European,  his  last  purchaser.’— 

*  All  ’woke — the  north  and  south  gave  up  their  dead. 

The  caravan  that  in  mid  journey  sunk 

With  all  its  merchandise,  expected  long. 

And  long  forgot,  ingulfed  beneath  the  tide 
Of  death,  that  the  wild  spirit  of  the  winds 
Swept  in  his  wrath  along  the  wilderness,— 

In  the  wide  desert  woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
Around,  and  populous  with  risen  men ; 

Nor  of  his  relics  thought  the  pilgrim  then, 

Nor  merchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries. 

* - *  Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd 
Singling  its  other  half - ’  Blair, 
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*  And  he — far  voyaging  from  home  and  frienib. 

Too  curious  with  a  mortal  eye  to  i)eep 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  Pole,  forbid 
By  nature,  whom  6erce  winter  seized,  and  froze 
To  death,  and  wrapped  in  winding-sheet  of  ice, 

And  sung  the  requiem  of  his  shivering  ghost. 

With  the  loud  organ  of  his  mighty  winds. 

And  on  his  memory  threw  the  snow  of  ages — 

Felt  the  long  absent  warmth  of  life  return. 

And  shook  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed. 

*  All  rose  of  every  age,  of  every  clime  ; 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 
Of  all  mankind,  fair  as  they  seem’d  that  morn. 

When  hrst  they  met  in  Paradise,  unfalicn.’ 

All  cities  fell,  and  threw  their  buried  millions  forth  ;  while, 
with  the  works  of  man, 

*  Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  every  fowl  of  heaven, 

And  flsh  and  animal,  the  wild  and  tame. 

Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust. 

♦  *  #  ♦  ♦ 

Before  the  ploughman  fell 
His  steers,  and  in  mid- way  the  furrow  left. 

The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  around  liim,  turn 
To  dust.  Beneath  his  rider  fell  the  steed 
To  ruins ;  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
(irew  cold  and  stiif,  or  in  the  furious  chase. 

With  timid  fawn  that  scarcely  missed  his  paws. 

On  earth  no  living  thing  was  seen  but  men, 

New  changed,  or  rising  from  the  opening  tomb.’ 

The  sea  gave  up  its  dead. 

*  Great  ocean  !  strongest  of  creation’s  soiii: ! 

Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired ; 

That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass 
In  Nature’s  anthem,  and  made  music  such 
As  pleased  the  car  of  God.  Original, 

Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity, 

And  unburlesqucd  by  mortals  puny  skill ; 

From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged ; 

Majestical,  inimitable,  vast ; 

Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 
Succeeding  race  and  little  pompous  work 
Of  man.  unfalicn,  religious,  holy  sea ! 

Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fear’d>t  nono 
Ileardst  none,  to  none  didst  honour,  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker — only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance.  L^ndiscovered  sea ! 

Into  tiiy  daik,  unknown,  mysterious  caves 
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And  secret  haunts*  unfathomably  deep, 

Beneath  all  visible  retired*  none  went 
And  came  again*  to  tell  the  wonders  there... 

That  morning,  thou  that  slumbered  not  before* 

Nor  slept*  Great  Ocean,  laid  thy  waves  to  rest* 

And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.  No  breath 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred*  no  Hn,  no  oar  : 

Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm*  so  still. 

So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-chariots  sentineled  on  hi^h. 

Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  tliy  living  change, 

Thy  dead  arise . . 

.' . Sudden  arose 

From  out  their  watery  beds,  the  ocean’s  dead, 

Renewed,  and  on  the  unstirring  billows  stood. 

From  pole  to  pole,  thick  covering  all  the  sea ; 

Of  every  nation  blent,  and  every  age.’ 

In  the  two  succeeding  books,  the  description  of  the  con¬ 
gregated  myriads  is  pursued  through  all  the  varieties  of  cha¬ 
racter  distinguishing  the  several  classes  of  mankind. 

^  It  was  a  congregation  vast  of  men. 

Of  unappendaged  and  unvarnished  men ; 

Of  plain,  unceremonious  human  beings, 

Of  all  but  moral  character  bereaved.* 

*  »  ♦  ♦  « 

Thus  stood  they  mixed  !  all  generations  stood 
Of  all  mankind !  innumerable  throng ! 

Great  harvest  of  the  grave !  waiting  the*  will 
Of  Heaven,  attentively  and  silent  all.* 

At  length,  suddenly,  the  angelic  host  descend  to  execute  the 
high  and  awful  commission. to  separate,  to  right  and  left,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  to  meet  no  more  ; 

‘  These  ne’er  again  to  smile*  nor  those  to  weep.’ 

Another  breathless  pause  ;  and  then, 

*  Upon  the  circuit  of  the  upper  spheres, 

A  glorious  seraph  stood,  ana  cried  aloud. 

That  every  ear  of  man  and  devil  heard : 

**  Him  that  is  filthy  let  be  filthy  still; 

Him  that  is  holy,  let  be  holy  still.” 

And  suddenly,  another  squadron  bright,' 

Of  high  arch-angel  glory,  stooping,  brought 
A  marvellous  bow;  one  base  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other,  on  the  shoulder  of  tne  Bear,  , 

They  placed,  from  south  to  north  spanning  tlie  heavens,  , 
And  on  each  hand  dividing  good  and  bad,^ 
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Who  read  on  either  tide  these  hurninfi;  words» 

Which  ran  along  the  arch  in  living  iirc» 

And  wanted  not  to  be  believed  in  full : 

**  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day.*’  ’ 

From  the  Last  Book,  we  shall  make  no  extract.  It  opens 
with  a  solemn  and  devout  invocation  of  Divine  assistance  in 
attempting  the  ineffable  theme.  The  judge  descends ;  the 
sentence  is  pronounced  upon  the  accursed  and  the  blessed ; 
their  doom  is  consummated.  The  Bard  of  Earth  concludes 
his  awful  narrative — 

*  Thus  have  I  sung  beyond  thy  first  request, 

Rolling  mv  numbers  o*er  the  track  of  man,-— 

The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline  ; 

Time  gone,  the  righteous  saved,  the  wicked  damned. 

And  God’s  eternal  government  approved.’ 

If,  as  we  warned  our  readers  at  the  outset,  it  is  not  in  every 
mood  that  the  critic  ought  to  sit  down  to  such  a  poem  as  this, 
the  state  of  feeling  in  which  any  one  who  has  a  lieart  to  feel, 
must  find  himself  at  closing  the  work,  w  ill  both  disincline  and 
disqualify  him  to  exercise  the  critical  function.  Hereafter,  we 
may  be  able  to  detect  all  sorts  of  faults  in  Mr.  Pollok’s  noble 
poem ;  but  we  confess,  that  at  present,  we  cannot  shake  our¬ 
selves  free  from  the  spell  which  either  his  genius  or  his  theme 
has  cast  upon  us.  We  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  Author  relative  to  the  Millennial  age, 
and  some  other  points  connected  with  the  prophetic  discoveries 
of  Scripture ;  but  these  we  must  now  defer  till  we  resume  the 
general  subject  of  Prophecy,  llie  Author  of  Palingenesia 
contends  for  the  identity  of  the  Day  of  Judgement  and  the  MiU 
leimium,  and  speaks  of 

*  The  fix’d  duration  of  the  judgement  day.* 

Mr.  Pollok’s  poem  will  answer  an  important  end,  by  serving 
to  counteract  such  visionary  absurdities.  In  no  light,  perhaps, 
does  he  appear  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  comparison  with 
those  writers  who  have  ventured  upon  tlie  awful  theme  before 
him.  Tlie  exquisite  felicity  of  the  fiction  by  which  he  trans¬ 
ports  his  readers  into  a  higher  atmosphere,  to 

*  .  —  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  Earth,’— - 

in  order  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  an  immortul, — places  the 
Poet  on  a  vantage-ground  which  enables  him  almost  to  defy 
criticism.  NoUiing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  propriety 
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and  diputy  with  which  tho.  whole  subject  is  treated.  Compare 
tlie  Author’s  manner  for  a  moment  with  the  courtly  style  of 
Youn^,  who,  even  in  singing  of  the  Last  Day,  could  not  forget 
to  make  his  bow. 

*  This  mighty  scene  I  next  presume  to  draw ; 

Attend,  great  Anna !  with  religious  awe.* 

Or,  to  take  a  fairer  instance,— his  description  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  : 

^  Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  trust, 

And  render  back  their  Iong>comniitted  dust ; 

Now  charnels  rattle ;  scatter’d  litnbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 

Self-mov’d,  advance  ;  the  neck,  perhaps,  to  meet 
The  distant  head  ;  the  distant  legs  the  feet. 

Dreadful  to  view,  see  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  Hy, 

To  distant  regions  journeying  there,  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame.’ 

The  puerile  extravagance  and  littleness  of  this  picture,  so 
unworthy  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  may  serve  at 
least  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  describing  so  unimaginable 
a  scene,  at  once  with  force  oi  conception  and  propriety.  Mr. 
Pollok  is  always  master  of  his  imagination, — always  intent 
upon  his  great  purpose.  Even  his  inaccuracies  appear  inten¬ 
tional  ; — for  instance,  his  systematic  sacrifice  of  grammar 
to  euphony,  in  substituting,  after  the  relative,  the  third  for  the 
second  person  of  the  verb. 

*  That  morning,  than  that  slumber’d  not  before, 

Nor  slept.* 

*  Thou  sitt’st  on  high  and  measures  destinies.’ 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  promise  not  to  descend  to  verbal 
criticism,  so  as  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  Author’s  sarcasm  on 
that 

*  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say — 

Whate’er  was  done,  might  have  been  better  done.’ 

This,  in  the  present  case,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  say.  We 
Imve,  on  the  contrary,  np  hesitation  in  expressing  our  de¬ 
cided  conviction,  that  ”  The  Course  of  Time”  is  the  finest 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  any  language  since  Paradise 
Lost ;  and  without  meaning  to  intimate  that  it  discovers  genius 
superior  to  that  of  Milton,  it  is,  of  the  two,  the  poem  of 
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vrhich  we  should  ourselves  prefer  to  have  been  the  author.  Our 
readers  may,  if  they  please,  impute  this  decision  to  ah  infir¬ 
mity  of  judpjeinent  similar  to  that  which  led  our  great  Poet  to 
give  his  Paradise  Regained  the  preference  among  his  own 
compositions,  Mr.  Pollok  has  succeeded  where  Dante,— not 
for  lack  of  native  powers,  but  for  want  of  better  guidance  than 
the  dim  and  scattered  lights  of  that  dark  age, — failed.  .Dante 
could  imagine  a  purgatory,  and  create  a  language  ;  he  was  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  verse;  but  he  was  only  a  poet.  Milton 
was  far  more, — a  saint  as  well  as  a  patriot,  a  theologian  as 
well  as  a  poet,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  living  in  the 
full  light  of  the  Reformation.  A  Christian  poet,  in  the  present 
day,  has,  however,  still  higher  advantages.  If  this  late  age 
be  unfavourable  in  some  respects  to  the  display  of  originality, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  more  advanced  in  Scrip¬ 
tural  knowledge.  The  palmary  merit  of  Mr.  Pollok’s  work, 
is,  that  he  has  so  constantly  steered  his  pathless  course  by  the 
Bible  ; — that  every  thing  in  bis  poem  wnich  is  fiction,  is  kept 
subordinate, — the  mere  drapery  of  Truth.  His  poem  breathes 
the  inspiration,  not  of  the  Castalian  fount,  but  of  Siloa’s 
brook, — of  that  stream  which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God. 
We  cannot  refuse  credit  to  his  representation,  that  he  has  de¬ 
voutly  sought,  not  in  feigned  numbers,  but  on  his  bended 
knees,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  bis  having  so  far  transcended  the  loftiest  flight  of 
earthly  wing.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  which  we  dare  not 
speak  lightly,  believing  it  to  be  not  only  written  with  the  high¬ 
est  and  holiest  motives,  but  adapted*  to  leave  the  most  salutary 
impressions  on  the  heart.  It  is  poetry — if  we  mistake  not,  of 
the  highest  order,  consecrated  to  the  noblest  object,  and  en¬ 
suring  for  its  Author  the  purest  aud  moat  permanent  fame.. 


.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  inform  our  Readers,  that 
subsequently  to  the  writing  of  the  above  Article,  we  have 
heard  that  the  respectable  and  highly  gifted  Author  of  ‘  The 
•  Course  of  Time,'  is  no  more.  The  decease  of  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Pollok,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. eight,  took  place  on 
the  IHth  of  September,  at  Shirly  Common,  near  Southampton, 
at  which  place  he  had  arrived,  on  his  journey  from  Scotland  to 
Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 


Art.  IV.  1.  if  ColUection  of  Fae.SimiUs  of  scarce  and  curious  Prinis^ 
by  the  early  Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  Schools  ; 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Engraving,  from  the  Invention  of  the 
Art,  by  Maso  Finiguerra,  in  the  MidcUe  of  the  Fitleenth  Century, 
to  the  End  of  the  Century  following.  With  Introductory  Re* 
marks,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plates.  By  William  Young  Ouley, 
F.A.S.  Voi.  1.  Folio.  Price  9/.  9s.  London.  1826. 

2,  Essai  sur  les  Nielles.  An  Essay  on  the  Niellos ;  engravings  of 
the  Florentine  Goldsmiths  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Duchesne 
the  Elder.  8vo.  pp.  393.  Price  14  Is.  Paris.  1836. 

3.  jfn  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  early  'History  of  Engravings  upon 
Copper  atm  in  Wood;  with  an  Account  of  Engravers  and  tneir 
Works,  from  the  Invention  of  Chalcography  by  Maso  Finiguerra, 
to  the  Time  of  Marc*  Antonio  Raimondi.  By  William  Young 
Oitley,  F.  S.  A.  In  two  Volumes.  4to.  pp.  855.  Price  8/.  8s. 
London.  1816. 

i.  Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards  ;  with  Illustrations 
of  the  Origin  of  Printing  and  Engraving  on  Wood.  By  Samuel 
Weller  Singer.  4to.  pp.  389.  Price  4^.  4s.  London.  1816. 

5.  Le  PeintreXtraveur.  The  Painter,  Engraver.  By  Adam  Bartsch. 
Twenty-one  Volumes.  8vo.  Price  121. 12s,  Vienna.  1803^ 
1821. 

E  have  brought  together  these  publications,  with  the  two- 
^  "  fold  purpose,  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  most  accessi¬ 
ble  sources  of  information,  and  of  obtaining  a  text  for  a 
critical  and  connected  view  of  facts  and  circumstances  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  graphic  art. 
It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  them  are  somewhat  Dcyond  the 
average  limits  of  our  official  retrospection:  they  are,  however, 
among  the  more  recent  and  complete  of  their  own  class,  and  on 
this  account  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  them  a  place  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  first  and  third,  especially  the  latter, 
are  decidedly  the  most  valuable  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
merits  of  their  author,  to  speak  of  him  as  having  done  more 
in  elucidation  of  his  subject,  than  had  been  accomplished  bj 
the  whole  catena  of  his  precursors.  He  has  none  of  the  airs 
and  slang  of  a  self-sufficient  dilettante,  none  of  the  cant  and 
exclusiveness  of  retail  antiquarianism  ;  he  is  an  intelligent  and 
observant  man,  a  learned  and  practical  amateur  ;  and  his  style, 
though  a  little  deficient  in  the  merely  ornamental  qualities  of 
writing,  is  clear  and  unembarrassed.  We  hope  to  have,  at  an 
early  period,  a  more  appropriate  opportunity  of  specifically 
adverting  to  Mr.  Ottley’s  various  and  important  contributions 
to  the  history  of  Art ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  must  limit  our 
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range  of  comment,  and  recommend  the  volumes  before  us  only 
as  distinguished  by  ability,  research,  and  accurate  analysis. 

Mr.  Singer  is  a  good  editor  and  a  sensible  writer  ;  though, 
in  the  present  instance,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  quite  at  home 
in  his  subject.  He  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  man  who,  Bnd* 
ing  himself  rather  unexpectedly  in  possession  of  interesting 
materials,  starts  up  and  seizes  his  pen  with  a  determination  to 
write  a  book.  He  has  furnished  some  valuable  details,  with 
not  a  few  delightful  specimens  of  graphic  illustration  ;  but  his 
information  is  not  very  distinctly  communicated,  nor  does  it 
lead  to  important  results. 

The  Frenchman’s  volume  is  not  distinguished  by  any  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  composition.  His  subject  is  limited, 
and  it  had  been  skilfully  treated  by  others  ;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  he  has  made  much  addition  to  their  labours,  except  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  name  which  had  previously  re¬ 
mained  hidden  under  the  obscurity  of  initials  and  monograms. 
To  this  instance  of  mere  good  fortune  he  attaches  the  highest 
importance.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  a  M.  Brul- 
liot,  who  seems  to  have  been  redundant  in  eulogy,  and  takes 
deeply  to  heart  the  criminal  negligence  of  Mr.  Ottley,  who 
omitted  to  give  a  regular  testimony  to  his  transcendent  saga¬ 
city,  in  a  catalogue  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes’s  Italian  engravings ! 

*  He  might  have  recollected,’  exclaims  the  heart-stricken  M. 
Duchesne,  *  that  it  was  1  who,  when  he  visited  Paris,  first  ap- 

*  prized  him  of  the  existence  of  this  able  worker  in  Niello.* 
We  sympathize  duly  with  the  afHicted  virtuoso,  although  wc 
are  unprepared  to  visit  with  severe  reproach  the  offence  of  not 
making  a  sale-catalogue  tlie  vehicle  of  exaggerated  praise. 
Still,  the  volume  is  not  without  value.  M.  Duchesne  has 
brought  together  the  main  facts  of  his  subject  in  a  clear  and 
convenient  way  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  procuring 
information ;  and,  although  his  imitative  specimens  arc  very 
inferior  to  those  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ottley,  they  are  judiciously  selected,  with  the  exception  of  an 
inditierent  lithograph,  representing  the  Ahhate  Zani,  ogling  a 
newly  discovered  impression  from  the  celebrated  Pax  of  Maso 
Finiguerra. 

The  first  volume  upon  our  list  contains,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  its  title,  a  numerous  series  of  Fac-similes,  care¬ 
fully  copied  from  early  and  rare  prints,  the  productions  of  the 
primary  European  schools.  Witnout  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  immediate  and  minute  comparison  between 
the  different  subjects  and  their  respective  originals,  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  precision  on  the  point  of  specific  resem¬ 
blance  ;  but  availing  ourselves  of  distinct  and  recent  recol- 
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lection »  M  well  as  of  the  actual  juxta-position  of  other  works 
by  the  same  masters,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  them 
high  praise.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  painful  accu¬ 
racy,  combined  with  a  degree  of  spirit  that  is  rarely  found  in 
a  laborious  transcript,  and  they  give  every  facility  for  tracing 
the  progress  of  Art  in  a  much  more  impressive  and  satisfactory 
manner,  than  by  the  bare  consultation  of  unillustrated  state¬ 
ments.  Fac-similes  are  obviously  neither  originals,  nor  equal 
to  originals.  Even  in  the  most  skilfully  executed,  the  prac¬ 
tised  eye  will  detect  the  ditference  between  the  free  move¬ 
ments  of  the  graver,  directed  by  a  master’s  hand  following  the 
bold  sweep  ot  the  crayon  or  the  brush,  and  the  more  tame  and 
timid  tracings  of  an  anxious  copyist,  rendering  line  for  line  of 
another’s  work.  But  in  a  general  way,  and  to  the  average  of 
inspectors,  the  resemblance  may  be  sufficiently  close  to  make 
discrimination  difficult ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  would  require  much  dexterity  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  original  and  the  imitation.  If  the  en¬ 
graved  copy  of  a  picture,  resembling  the  exemplar  in  nothing 
but  outline,  proportion,  expression,  and  chiaro-oscuro,  is  re¬ 
ceived,  with  nigh  gratification,  as  a  fair  substitute,  while  it 
neither  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  colour,  harmony,  dimen¬ 
sion,  how  much  more  satisfactory  must  be  a  careful  and 
clever  tracing  of  that  which  admits  of  absolute  imitation  in  all 
its  parts  and  peculiarities. 

Engravers  are  very  apt  to  describe  their  art,  as  exhibiting  a 
similar  process  and  result  to  that  of  a  translator.  We  cannot 
say,  that  the  comparison  appears  to  us  either  correct  or  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Unquestionably,  a  good  translation  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task ;  and  when  we  meet  with  such  examples  of  entire 
success  as'Cary’s  Dante  or  Coleridge’s  Wallenstein,  we  give  to 
the  subordinate,  a  praise  second  only  to  that  due  to  bis  princi¬ 
pal.  Setting  out  of  consideration  the  poet’s  primary  faculty, 
invention,  we  should  say  that,  in  all  the  secondary  qualities  of 
poesy,  the  imitator  reaches  his  original.  He  displays  an  equal, 
perhaps  in  some  respects  a  superior,  command  of  language ; 
and  in  intense  feeling  of  poetical  excellence  be  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  to  fall  short.  With  some  slight  allowance  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  idiom,  his  modes  of  expression  are  precisely  the  same, 
while  in  shade  and  colour  he  gives  an  accurate  transcript. 
With  engravers  the  case  is  altogether  different.  They  not  only 
employ  a  different  medium,  but  have  to  express  similar  ideas 
in  a  totally  dissimilar  way.  They  can  render  colour  by  neu¬ 
tral  tint  only.  Where  tlie  original  is  instinct  with  the  tem¬ 
pered  brilliancy  of  nature,  or  glowing  with  the  contrasted  hues 
of  artificial  magnificeuce,  the  burin  can  intimate  all  this  only 
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by  the  skilful  management  of  conyentional  signs.  Unbroken 
surface  is  to  be  expressed  by  lines  or  dots ;  and  rich  effects, 
which  are  in  the  painting  produced  by  bold  and  vigorous 
touches,  roust  be  worked  upon  the  copper  by  successive  pro¬ 
cesses  and  minute  elaboration.  It  should  seem  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  engraving  in  relation  to  pictures,  more  nearly  resembled 
abridgement  than  translation.  In  the  latter  case,  every  thing  is 
adequately  represented ;  in  both  the  former,  accessories  are 
discarded ;  colour  and  magnitude  are  necessarily  given  up, 
while  effect,,  expression,  and  proportion,  are  carefully  ren¬ 
dered. 

The  higher  qualities  of  engraving,  like  Uie  laws  of  musical 
harmony,  are  '  caviare  to  the  million.’  How  few  are  there  who 
can  discriminate  between  an  artist-like  line,  and  one' altogether 
unscientific :  and  how  few,  even  among  engravers  themselves, 
possess  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of 
combining  decided  and  paiutor-like  effect  with  refined  and 
classical  execution.  We  could  refer  to  prints  of  high  repute, 
which,  however  showy  tl^'y  may  be  as  furniture,  or  attractive 
as  the  ornaments  of  a  drawing-room  portfolio,  are  destitute  of 
every  character  of  genuine  art.  Laborious  or  even  brilliant 
tooling,  is  a  very  different  tiling  from  feeling  and  expression ; 
and  painful  finishing  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  free  and  for¬ 
cible  execution.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  requires 
more  minute  disquisition  and  comparative  illustration  than 
would  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  larger  portion  of  our 
readers,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pomting  out  as 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  graphic  art,  exhibiting  the 
happiest  combination  of  imitative  expression  with  masterly 
manipulation,  BoUwert*s  landscapes  from  Rubens,  Woollett’s 
from  Wilson,  Schiavonetti’s  Paris  from  Vandyke,  Sharpe's 
noble  print  from  Guido's  ‘  Doctors  of  the  Church,'  and  Frede¬ 
rick  Lignon's  characteristic  portrait  of  Poussin.  This  last 
named  engraver  is  an  artist  of  a  high  order,  and  skilful  in  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  his  profession,  tiie  change  of  hand  with 
the  variation  of  subject.  His  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Mars 
might  pass  for  the  production  of  a  different  individual,  from  its 
rion,  sparkling,  and  yet  harmonious  effect,  its  minute  detail  and 
exquisite  finish,  while  the  engraving  of  and  from  Poussin  has 
all  the  severity  and  unvarying  tone  of  its  majestic  original.  In 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  continental  artists,  especially,  the 
Italians,  though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  of  England  in 
point  of  talent,  beat  them  in  enthusiasm  and  solicitude  for  the 
higher  objects  of  their  art.  The  Englishman  makes  it  too  mer¬ 
cantile  an  afifair,  looks  too  much  to  the  number  of  impressions ; 
aud  when  he  labours  ou  lus  own  account,  is  apt  to  dig  too 
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deep  :  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  his  interest  to  get  over  his 
ground  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  rapidity,  he  trusts 
too  much  to  his  aqua  fortis,  and  sends  out  his  plate  to  be  ex- 
hausted  before  it  has  half  completed  its  proper  task.  The 
modern  system  of  multiplying  proofs  increases  the  evil.  We 
have  before  us  the  numoers  of  a  work,  in  many  respects  of 
beautiful  execution,  but  which  is  published  on  a  plan  that 
leaves  the  common  prints  in  a  most  tame  and  insipid  state. 
The  plate  has  to  pass* through  the  successive  stages  of— proofs 
and  etchings — India  proofs,  folio — India  proofs,  quarto— proofs 
— beside  the  trial  and  engraver's  proofs,  before  it  comes  down 
to  the  vulgar  condition  of  general  sale  impression.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this  necessarily  is,  that  tne  after-stages  of  the 
plate  are  either  faint  and  ineffective,  or  made  heavy  and  dingy 
by  an  overcharge  of  colour :  the  finer  parts  become  rotten  and 
indistinct,  the  bolder,  clogged  and  spiritless. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  mere  copy  of  a  fine  original 
must  be  deficient  in  many  of  its  higher  qualities,  and  this,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  commonly  holds  good-  in  the  instance  of  en¬ 
graving.  The  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  his  free  and  fiery 
execution,  his  learning,  the  processes  of  comparison  and  infe¬ 
rence  by  which  he  reaches  his  final  conclusions — all  these  are 
unknown  or  unheeded  by  his  copyist.  Few  engravers  acquire 
much  beyond  the  elements  of  drawing  and  the  management  of 
the  burin.  Their  modes  of  transferring  a  design  from  the  can¬ 
vas  to  the  copper,  are  altogether  mechanical,  and  they  have 
little  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  anatomickl,  chemical,  or 
optical  science.  The  injurious  effects  of  this  are  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  avoided  by  the  employment  of  an  artist  to  touch 
upon  the  proofs ;  but  even  this  will  not  always  be  effective  in 
giving  the  air  of  freedom  and  decision  where  primarily  and  es¬ 
sentially  wanting.  Hence  the  preference  which  has  invariably 
been  given,  by  the  initiated,  to  what  are  called  painters  etchings, 
or  engravings  made  by  the  original  masters,  chiefly  with  the 
needle  and  dry  point,  rarely  with  the  burin.  However  slightly 
these  may  be  traced,  they  are,  in  fact,  sketches  by  the  master^s 
hand,  without  the  intervention  of  a  translator,  and  their  excel¬ 
lence  makes  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  their  frequent  rarity 
renders  their  collection  difficult  and  expensive.  It  happens, 
too,  that  their  value,  both  intrinsic  and  mercantile,  has,  in  many 
instances,  induced  imitation,  and  although  an  experienced  eye 
may  detect  the  imposture,  it  is  often  sufficiently  skilful  to  de¬ 
ceive  general  observers,  and  sometimes  to  pass  even  on  more 
expert  and  scientific  examinants,  unless  when  enabled  to  make 
immediate  and  side-by-side  comparison.  With  a  view  to  this 
dilemma,  and  to  the  general  requirements  of  collectors  and  in- 
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vefttigfttors,  M.  Bartoch  undertook  his  voiuminous  work.  Him* 
•elf  an  engraver  of  considerable  talent,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  learning  of  his  profession,  he  had  the  additional  advantages 
afforded  him  by  his  situation  as  keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  library  at  Vienna,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  all  his 
resources  with  exemplary  diligence  and  ability.  Without  any. 
pretension  to  any  other  specific  arrangement  than  such  as  may 
he  obtained  by  the  aid  ot  indexes,  he  has  brought  together  a 
large  and  useful  collection  of  materials,  mingled  with  much 
sensible  and  unaffected  criticism.  His  plan  is  a  very  simple 
one.  He  takes  the  master  whose  works  lie  under  his  hand, 
and  after  having  given  a  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  brief  but 
judicious  estimate  of  his  peculiar  talents,  he  proceeds  to  de« 
scribe,  with  as  much  completeness  as  may  be,  the  series  of  his 
engravings,  detailing  their  subject,  their  treatment,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  discriminating  marks,  if  in  any  instance  they  should 
have  been  imitated  for  purposes  of  imposition. 

Our  readers  are,  probably,  aware  that  the  processes  em¬ 
ployed  in  engraving,  vary  with  the  material  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

*  In  engraving  on  copper,  every  line  or  touch  which  is  intended  to 
be  dark  in  the  impression,  is  cut  into  the  copper,  which  is  thus  hol« 
lowed  in  all  those  parts  intended  to  receive  the  printing  ink.  Hn 
wood  engraving,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  surrace  of  the  block 
being  lefi  in  its  original  state  in  all  those  parts  which  are  intended  to 
receive  the  ink,  and  to  be  dark  in  the  impression.  The  business  of 
Uie  wood-engraver  is,  tliercfore,  to  cut  away  and  excavate  the  wood 
with  gouges,  and  other  instruments,  in  all  those  parts  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  white  in  tlic  impression.* 

In  reference  to  these  different  methods  of  repeating  and 
multiplying  the  draughts  of  the  designer,  the  history  of  £ngra«- 
viug  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches,  each  demanding 
w  separate  investigation,  and  resting  on  its  own  peculiar  ground 
of  evidence.  But  before  we  proce^  to  the  discussion  of  these 
matters,  it  may  be  expedient  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  now  tracing  the  origin  of  graving  metals  or  indenting  wood, 
save  in  their  connexion  with  impression.  The  art  of  tracing 
characters  and  designs  on  metallic  surface,  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Tubal-cain ;  and  wood-carving  may  have  been 
among  the  occupations  of  Paradise.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  practice  of  taking  impressions  from  wooden  blocks 
preceded,  by  centuries,  the  use  of  copper  for  the  same  pur- 
|K>se ;  nor  will  it  excite  surprise  that  one  did  not  lead  to  the 
other,  when  we  recollect  the  opposite  processes  employed. 
There  was  nothing  to  stimulate  inveution,  no  gradation  to 
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carry  on  the  mind,  not  an  {ntermediate  step  in  the  transition 
from  relief  to  intaglio ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  the  actual 
discovery  of  the  latter  to  have  been  completely  independent  of 
the  first ;  to  have  originated  in  a  different  quarter,  in  fact,  like 
roost  of  the  grand  realizations  of  roan’s  inventive  faculty,  to 
have  been  a  ben  trovato,  an  accidental  rencounter,  a  lucky  hit, 
made  available  to  important  purposes  by  the  ingenuity  of  an 
observant  and  skilful  roan.  It  is  strange  that  so  accomplished 
an  amateur  as  Lanzi,  should  have  overlooked  these  obvious 
considerations,  and  derived  copper*plate  from  wood  engraving, 
on  the  principle  that  the  simplest  processes  naturally  lead  to 
the  roost  complicated  ;  a  reference  every  way  misapplied,  since 
not  only  is  there  no  such  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
no  such  distinction  as  tliat  between  simplicity  and  complica* 
tion,  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  present  instance.  Mistaken, 
however,  as  these  crude  speculations  may  be,  they  have  been 
hastily  adopted  by  intelligent  men,  preferring  the  easy  task 
of  admitting  a  specious  and  well-recommended  error,  to  the 
difficulties  of  systematic  research.  Duchesne  affirms  that  Langt 
borrowed  this  notion  from  Heinecken  :  but  Duchesne  is  himself 
inaccurate,  since  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  though  on  a 
very  hasty  perusal  it  may  appear  to  sustain  the  charge,  has  in 
reality  a  totally  different  bearing.  Heinecken  has  blunders 
enough  to  answer  for,  without  the  addition  of  M.  Duchesne’s 
misconceptions. 

We  have  no  authentic  documents  on  which  we  can  rely,  in 
our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  origination  of  wood-engraving  in  Europe.  The 
time  and  the  manner  are  equally  obscure.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  Chinese  were  in  the 
practice  of  the  art  many  centuries  previous  to  its  introduction 
here ;  and  it  was  probably  derived  to  us  through  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  Asia,  carried  on  by  the  Venetians.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  process  was  kept  secret,  and  employed 
in  the  production  of  devotional  prints,  which,  taken  off  in  out* 
line,  and  coarsely  painted,  were  popular  among  the  lower 
orders,  and  passea  as  drawings.  Subsequently,  it  was  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  Playin^ards,  which  were  exported  from 
Venice  in  great  quantities.  The  origin  of  these  widely-spread 
implements  of  imurious  amusement,  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
Heinecken,  a  welVinformed  and  sensible  writer,  on  subjects  of 
art,  but  a  thorongh-gomg  Teutonic  John  Bull,  claims,  in  the 
roost  preremptory  style,  tne  invention  for  Qerruany.  For  this 
hypothesis  there  seems  to  be  quite  as  little  foundation,  as  for 
the  suppositfofi  that  they  were  first  used  in  France.  The  Ger¬ 
man  cards,  however,  furnish  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
VoL.  XXVIII.  N.S.  2  0 
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wood-cuuinc.  and  of  fanciful  design,  rhoy  arc  a<lornrd  with 
figures  in  vurious  attitudes  and  occupations,  and  the  ilitreienl 
Hubjecta  are  interwoven  with  ingenious  arabesf|ues.  Some  ex¬ 
quisite  cxamjiles  of  imitation  are  given  by  Mr.  Singer.  Itseems 
highly  probable  that  the  game  of  Cards,  IHce  that  of  Chess, 
was  imported  from  the  Hast,  that  it  was  carried  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and  thence  conveyed  to  flie  rest  of 
Europe. 

A  very  ctirious  and  interesting,  but,  it  mtist  be  confessed, 
rather  questionable  tale  has  been  told,  in  connexion  with  the 
early  history  of  wood  engraving  :  it  is,  however,  of  inconveni¬ 
ent  length,  and  we  are  even  now  hesitating  whether  we  shall 
cite  it  in  full  dress,  or  run  the  hazard  of  destroying  its  etfect 
bv  reducing  it  to  a  dry  detail.  Papillon,  the  author  of  an  en¬ 
tertaining  but  crude  and  superficial  treatise  on  the  history  of 
graving  on  wood,  states,  that  in  I7M)  or  17*20,  lie  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  father,  who  was  a  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
paper-hangings,  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  a  ‘  very  pretty 

*  house,*  belonging  to  M.  de  Greder,  a  Swiss  otlicer,  residing 
at  Bagneiix.  In  this  gentleman's  library.  Bapilion  found  some 
books  which  interested  him,  and  among  them  one  was  pointed 
out  by  his  employer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  virtu¬ 
oso,  as  of  peculiar  curiosity.  If  bore  the  following  title, 

*  rudely  engraved,*  in  '  bad  Latin  or  ancient  Gothic  Italian,’ 
which  was  dcci|)hcred  and  translated  for  him  by  M.  de  (L 

•  The  heroic  actions,  represented  in  figures,  of  the  great  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  Macedonian  King,  the  bohl  and  valiant  Alexander;  dedi* 
CHted,  presented,  and  humbly  offered  to  the  most  holy  Father  Pope 
l^onorius  IV'.,  the  glory  and  support  oi  the  Church,  and  to  our  illus¬ 
trious  and  generous  father  and  mother,  by  us  Alessandro  Alberkrt 
Caiiffo,  Cavaliere,  and  Isabella  Cunio^  twin  brother  and  sister:  first 
reduced,  imagined,  and  attempted  to  be  executed  in  relief,  with  a 
small  knife,  on  blocks  of  wood,  made  even  and  poliahed  by  this 
learned  and  dear  sister  ;  continued  and  finished  by  us  together,  at 
Unvenna,  from  the  eight  pictures  of  our  invention,  painted  six  times 
larger  than  here  represented,  engraved,  explained  by  verses,  and 
thus  marked  U|mn  the  paper,  to  perpetuate  the  number  of  them,  and 
to  enable  us  to  present  them  to  our  relations  and  friends,  in  testimony 
of  gratitude,  friendship,  and  affection.  All  this  was  done  and  finished 
by  us,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.* 

Papilloii  proceeds  to  describe  tlie  subjects,  and  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  these  productions,  lie  cites  at 
full  length  sutuiry  memoranda  that  had  been  inscribed  either  on 
the  piiuU  themselves,  or  on  tiie  tiy-leaves  of  the  biiidiug  iu 
which  they  had  been  proerved ;  all  these  were,  of  course,  iu- 
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tcrprotcH  to  him  hy  M.  de  CUmlor,  Among  them  wnt  ti 
hrjof  hiogmphy  ol  the  aci'onipliAheil  twin*. 

*  The  )'Oung  aud  amUhlc  Caaio,  ttvin  brother  and  ti^leri  were  thu  hrt^ 
cluldrcn  of  the  aon  of  the  Count  di  Cunio»  whicli  he  had  by  n  noblo 
and  bt'iUilifal  Veronese  lady,  allied  to  ihe  family  of  Pope  idonoriug 
IV.,  when  he  was  only  a  Cardinal.  This  yountf  nobleman  had  es¬ 
poused  this  young  lady  elandestinely,  without  me  knowledge  of  the 
relations  ol*  either  of  them,  who,  when  they  discovere  d  the  affair, 
by  her  pregnancy,  caused  the  marriage  to  l>e  annulled,  and  the 
pViest,  who  ha<t  marrie<l  the  two  lovers,  to  be  banished.  ’I'lie  not)le 
lady,  fearing  equally  the  anger  of  her  father  and  that  of  the  Count 
di  Cunio,  to<)k  refuge  in  the  house  ol'  one  of  her  aunts,  where  she 
was  delivered  «>f  tlmsc  twins.  Nevertheless,  the  Count  di  Cunio, 
out  of  regard  to  his  son,  w  hom  ho  obliged  to  espouse  to  another 
noble  lady,  permitted  him  to  bring  up  these  children  in  liU  house, 
which  was  done  with  every  instruction  and  tenderness  possible,  os 
well  on  the  part  of  the  Count,  as  on  that  of  his  son's  wife,  who  con¬ 
ceived  such  an  affection  for  Isabella  Cunio,  that  .she  loved  and  che- 
ridied  her  as  if  she  had  hix*n  her  own  daughter;  loving  equally  Ales¬ 
sandro  Alberieo  Cunio  her  brother,  who,  like  his  sister,  was  full  of 
talent,  and  of  a  most  amiable  <lis|>osition.  Itoih  of  them  made  rapid 
advances  in  various  sciences,  prohting  by  the  instruction  of  their 
masters;  hut  es)>ecially  lsal>ella,  who,  at  thirteen  years  of  ago,  was 
already  considered  as  a  prodigy  ;  for  she  perfectly  understood  and 
wrote  I.^tin,  coin|>osed  verses,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  geome¬ 
try,  was  skilful  in  music,  and  played  upon  several  instruments : 
nitireovor,  she  was  practised  in  drawing,  and  painted  with  tuste  and 
delicacy.  Her  brother,  urged  on  by  emulation,  endeavoured  to 
equal  her ;  of\en,  however,  acknowledging  tbut  he  felt  that  he  could 
never  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  ;  he  himself  was,  never¬ 
theless.  one  of  the  finest  young  men  of  Italy ;  he  eaiialled  his  sister 
in  beauty  of  person,  and  possessed  great  courage,  elevation  of  soul, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  facility  in  acquiring  and  perfecting  him¬ 
self  in  whatever  be  applied  to.  both  of  them  constituted  the  delight 
of  their  parents,  and  they  loved  each  other  so  perfectly,  that  the 
pleasure  or  chagrin  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  was  divided  between 
tliom.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  this  young  gentleman  could  ma¬ 
nage  a  horse,  was  practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  all  exercises 
proper  for  a  young  man  of  quality,  be  also  understood  Latin,  and  had 
considerable  skill  in  painting.* 

At  ibis  early  age  he  made  his  first  campaign  under  hif 
father's  eye,  and  with  distinguibhed  valour.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  military  profession,  he  fell  in 
battle,  and  his  sister  did  not  long  sorvlve  him. 

This  narrative  scandalised  the  Germans  most  vehemently, 
lleinecken,  after  misrepresenting  and  scornfully  intraating  Pa- 
pillon,  found  it  necessary  to  tase  up  the  matter  more  seri¬ 
ously,  aud  predetermined  not  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  a 
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tide  that  would  bo  completely  iDvalidate  the  ciaima  of  Oertnatiy 
to  the  iiiTeuUon  of  xyloffraj^y,  he  obUioed  a  personal  inter- 
riew  with  its  narrator.  The  result  was,  a  thorough  conviction 
of  the  integrity  of  Papillon,  but  a  confirmed  incredulity  re¬ 
specting  the  story  itself.  We  cannot  enter  into  minute  discus¬ 
sion  respecting  tfiis  matter.  The  tale  is  romantic,  and  unsup¬ 
ported  either  by  history  or  by  the  known  existence  of  the 
prints  themselves.  The  German  writers  either  treat  it  with 
contempt,  or  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
consistent  with  names  and  dates  ;  it  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  minor  circumstances  which  seem  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  hypothesis  of  fabrication;  it  is  admitted  by  Zani,  and 
maintained  by  Mr.  Ottley,  in  the  course  of  a  most  able  and 
severe  investigation  of  the  facts,  in  reply  to  the  cavils  of  Hei- 
necken.  Ducliesne,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  makes  a  jest  of  the 
whole  affair  ;  but  he  is  an  indifferent  joker,  and  a  worse  arguer. 
If  the  facts  be  correct,  they  fix  the  practice  of  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  to  a  date  anterior  to  1285.  If  not,  we  are  carried 
down  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  our  search 
for  distinct  evidence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  or  countiy  of  its  origin, 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  are  to  be  found  among 
xylogrnphic  productions.  The  Formschneiders  of  Germany  have 
preserved  for  us  some  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  de¬ 
signs  of  the  old  masters.  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Cranach,  Jost 
Ammon,  and  other  artists  of  distinguished  excellence,  lie  be¬ 
fore  us  It  the  present  day,  in  all  the  richness  and  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  Uieir  own  spirited  tracings.  Nor  has  their  noble  art 
become  extinct.  Our  own  country  has  distinguished  itself  in 
its  revival.  Bewick  and  Clennel,  with  others  of  not  inferior 
talent,  have  equalled  the  ablest  artists  of  the  olden  time  ;  and 
it  would  be  unjust,  even  in  this  passing  notice,  to  omit  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Harvey’s  Dentatus,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  efforts  that  have  ever  been  made  in  this  branch  of  art. 

*  The  greatest  difficulty  of  wood-engraving  consists  in  clearing  out 
the  minute  Quadrangular  spaces,  occasioned  in  the  shaded  parts  by 
one  row  of  hatchings  being  crossed  by  other  hatchings.  To  do  this, 
to  that  each  stroke  shall  preserve  the  freedom  of  a  pen-drawing,  is  a 
task  of  extreme  delicacy  ;  for  that  which  in  drawing,  or  in  copper¬ 
plate  engraving,  is  done  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  or  burin,  it  here 
to  be  effected  by  numberless  minute  and  tedious  operations.  But 
however  great  this  difficulty,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  was  surmounted 
by  the  German  artists  of  tne  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vast 
numbers  of  whose  wood-cuts  have  all  the  freedom  of  masterly  pen- 
drawings.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  they  employed  some  method 
DOW  uwnowu.  Sometimes  the  writer  has  been  aisposed  to  conjecture 
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th«c»  In  i]Aidun^  their  drtfthiM  opon  the  wooden  bIocl»>  they^miqr 
baYGusedan  lok  capable  ot  leeutiog  aoklB;  and  thalt  lhiit»  thee 
mwht  be  enabled,  foe  a  shoet  ltW«  to  expose  thoee  parts  of  the  bloolc 
which  were  to  be  excavated,  to  the  action  of  a  corrosive  liquid  i  so 
as  to  soflen  the  wood  in  those  parts*  This  done,  and  the  surfiM 
having  been  rendered  rotten  and  spongy  in  the  p^rts  which  were  to 
be  hollowed  out,  whilst  those  covered  by  the  ink  preserved  their 
original  hardness  and  texture,  it  appears  possible  that  the  soil  parts 
would  be  found  to  separate  from  tne  hard  without  much  difficulty  ; 
and  that  by  punches,  of  the  different  dimensions  and  shapes  required, 
and  sharp  at  the  edges,  the  small  quadrangular  apaces  between  the 
hatchings,  above  mentioned,  might  be  beat  in,  sufficiently  deep,  and 
with  sufficient  cleanness  at  the  ec^es,  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  AH 
this,  however,  is  but  surmise ;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  those  artists  of 
the  present  day,  who  are*  accustomed  to  maxe  designs  for  tlie  wood* 
engravers,  to  avoid  cross-hatch ings  as  much  as  possible  ;  depending, 
for  the  force  of  their  shadows,  upon  the  thickness  and  proximitv  of 
the  strokes ;  not,  as  in  copperplate  engraving,  upon  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  them  with  other  strokes.*  Ottlej/. 

Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  master  of  Albert  Durer,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  this  system  of  croas-hatcliing* 
DiiticuU,  however,  as  it  may  be,  the  artists  of  the  present  time 
do  not  shrink  from  it  when  expedient*  Clennel  was  accustomed 
to  laugh  at  the  fashionable  notions  of  its  impracticability, 
and  Mr.  Singer’s  volume  affords  some  interesting  specimens  of 
its  skilful  execution  by  the  graver  of  By6eld* 

The  discovery  of  Engraving,  taking  the  term  in  its  general 
sense  of  multiplying  impressions  from  designs  traced  on  me¬ 
tallic  surfaces,  is  a  matter  more  easily  settled,  though  even 
here  we  are  annoyed  by  the  pertinacious  vanity  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Absolute  certainty  on  this  point  has  been  only  recently 
obtained,  and,  even  with  the  most  clear  and  complete  evidence 
lying  before  him,  Rartsch,  a  fair  and  skilful  judge  in  general 
questions,  preferred  an  untenable  and  absurd  nypothesis  to 
plain  and  obvious  explanation.  It  is  now  undeniable,  however 
neretical  such  opinions  may  be  in  Germany,  that  the  Italian 
goldsmiths  were  the  earliest  to  practise  what  is  now  under¬ 
stood  by  the  term  Engraving,  and  that  Maso  (Tomroaso)  Fini- 
guerra  of  Florence,  was  the  first  to  transfer  engraved  designs  to 
paper,  at  a  period  which  is  most  probably  to  be  dated  some 
years  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century* 


*  During  that  century  a  species  of  handicrafi  was  much  practised 
by  the  goldsmiths  throughout  Italy,  but  especially  at  r^loreuce, 
termed  **  working  in  nxeUoP  This  mode  of  workmanship,  which 
fell  into  neglect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  used  in  the  de¬ 
coration  of  plate  destined  for  sacred  purposes;  as  chalices,  reli¬ 
quaries,  and  Paxes;  also  on  the  hilts  of  swords,  the  handles  of 
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kiMYOt  and  forkit  and  on  clntps  and  other  female  ornamenU*  It  waa 
Ukewiae  frequently  ado|nod  in  small  cabinets  made  of  ebony,  wbicli, 
here  and  there,  were  ornamented  with  littlet  statues  of  silver,  and 
plates  of  the  same  metal  **  worked  in  mtlloy*  with  figures,  with  his* 
torical  representations,  or  with  arabesques.*  Oltley, 

iThia  procesR  consisted  in  tracing,  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
working  np  with  the  hptriti,  the  subject  to  be  represented,  and 
then  filling  up  the  lines  thus  formed,  with  a  compound,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  and  borax,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  fused  by  passing  the  plate  on  which  it  was 
strewn  in  siiHicient  quantity,  over  name.  This  communicated 
a  black  and,  we  suppose,  semi-metallic  colour  to  the  shadows 
and  outline  of  the  engraving,  thus  giving  them  their  full  effect. 
It  seems  that  Finiguerra  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  previously 
to  this  last  operation,  a  kind  of  cast  from  the  plate,  in  *  very 
*  fine  earth;*  and  that  from  the  mould  thus  obtained,  he  took 
an  impression  by  menus  of  melted  sulphur.  Of  these  a  few 
are  yel  in  existence  ;  and  we  have,  ourselves,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  three  of  these  interesting  productions. 
Subsecpiently  to  this,  according  to  the  stateineht  of  Vasari,  lie 
took  olf  impressions  on  damp  paper,  by  moans  of  a  smooth 
roller  ;  having  been  led  to  this  discovery  by  observing  the 
marks  on  wet  linen  which  had  been  accidentally  laid  on  a 
plate  prepared  for  the  reception  of  1/1V//0. 

Literary  men  are  proverbially  a  jealous  race,  and  more  than 
one  illustmtion  of  this  has  occurred  to  us,  while  refrcshiiijr 
our  recollections  with  a  view  to  the  present  urlicle.  These 
proofs  of  the  priority  of  Italian  discovery,  were  wormwood  to 
poor  Bartsch,  whose  German  partialities  had  identified  the 
invention,  if  not  of  engraving,  at  least  of  impression,  with 
the  fame  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  he  set  ‘  dug gediv’ about 
the  task  of  proving  his  point,  in  the  very  teeth  of  evidence, 
both  direct  and  collateral.  With  all  his  desperation,  how’cver, 
and  nil  his  knowledge,  he  was  so  little  able  to  establish  his 
favourite  hypothesis,  as  to  be  driven  to  the  comparatively  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  that  the  art  in  question  was  simul¬ 
taneously  discovered  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Mr.  Ottley  has 
set  this  matter  satisfactorily  at  rest,  and  we  dismiss  our  read¬ 
ers  to  him  ns  the  ultimate  referee.  Whoever  may  wish  to 
understand,  correctly  and  critically,  the  history  and,  if  wo 
may  be  allowrcd  the  term,  the  filiation  of  early  art,  without 
giving  half  a  life  to  its  study,  must  make  himself  master  oL 
Mr.  Ultley’s  •  Inquiry.’ 

The  first  discover)*,  in  print,  of  an  actual  impression  from 
an  engraving  by  Maso  Finiguerra,  was  made  by  the  Abbaie 
Zuni,  who,  like  many  other  amateurs,  had  long  and  vainly 
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Ikw  in  qne«t  of  this  lonff  concealed  treasure.  We  have 
qualified  this  statement  hy  the  wonis  in  Italic,  because  we  are 
satistieil  that  Mr.  Ottley  h  id  been  in  previous  possession  of 
another  \%ork  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  same  artist ;  and 
that  he  had  come  to  similar  conclusions  under  circumstances 
Uiat  imply  far  ^;reater  acuteness  and  learning  on  his  part,  than 
on  that  of  the  worthy  Abbate.  Zani's  was  an  accidental  de* 
teclion  of  a  subject  specifically  described  beforehand ;  Mr. 

inferences  were  the  results  of  comparison  and  deduction. 
Vasari’s  account  of  the  origin  of  impression,  had  been  con* 
sidered  by  many,  especially  by  the  German  writers,  as  ex¬ 
tremely  problematical,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  by  dilettanti^ 
for  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  print  from  some  known  work  in 
mrllo,  that  might  serve  at  once  for  an  evidence  of  the  original 
htalement,  ami  as  a  test  applicable  to  other  productions  of 
the  same  class.  Such  a  work  the  Abbate  Zani,  in  1797,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Paris,  in  the  great  national  collection.  It  was  an 
impiession  from  a  well  known  Pax^  or  ornamented  silver 
vessel,  in  which  the  Host  is  deposited  in  Catholic  churches. 


‘  It  would  be  difficult,*  writes  M.  Duchesne,  ‘  to  describe  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  estimable  Abb4  Zani,  at  the  moment  when,  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  certainty  of  his  discovery,  he  eagerly  communicated  it  to 
us.  This  excellent  man  was  so  exceedingly  deaf,  that  he  could 
scarcely  hear  the  compliments  that  were  made  him  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  piece,  which  he  had  recognised  as  a  proof  taken  by 
Ma>o  Finiguerra  from  a  plate  engraved  by  himself.  Speaking  French 
very  imperfectly,  he  expressed  himself  with  much  difficulty,  and 
then,  seeking  to  make  himself  better  understood,  he  spoke  Italian; 
then,  to  explain  himself  more  clearly,  he  made  use  of  Latin  phrases, 
which  his  pronunciation  made  it  hard  to  understand,  and  of  technical 
expressions,  llie  correctness  of  which  was  not  always  perceptible  ; 
employing  incessantly  the  words  niello^  niellare^  nicliatore^  while  wo 
were  quite  ignorant  of  their  meaning:  the  whole  intermingled  with 
joyful  exclamations,  of  which  be  has  given  an  account  in  his  work, 
with  a  simplicity  and  frankness  altogether  extraordinary,  but  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  consider  as  dotage,  pardonable  in  all  old  men 
writing  a  mere  rhapsody.  The  agitation  of  the  Abb6  Zani  had  an 
appearance  the  more  singular,  as  during  the  six  montlia  that  lie  had 
daily  studied  in  precisely  the  same  spot,  his  insensibility  to  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him,  the  effect  of  bis  infirmity,  had  given  him 
the  immobility  of  a  statue.  Very  young  at  that  time,  and  unable  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  interesting  discovery,  I  shall  yet 
never  forget  the  singular  scene  produced  by  the  entnusiasm  of  the 
worthy  A bb^  Zani;  it  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  tlian  five  and  twenty  years,  it  is  yet  distinctly  present  to  my 
mind.* 


Since  this  event,  the  activity  of  inquirers  has  discovered  a 
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conBiderable  number  of. these  impressions,  varying  in  size  and 
subject ;  and  although,  from  their  rarity  and  value,  their  acquit 
sition  must  be  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  purchasers,  the 
fac-similes  which  have  been  published,  are  so  well  executed,  as 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  In  the  '  Collection’  immediately 
'  before  us,  many  of  these  are  printed  on  paper  silvered,  so  as  to 
give  the  precise  effect  of  the  original  plate. 

Of  the  sulphurs,  only  twenty-four  are  at  present  known  to 
remain  in  existence  ;  and  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
the  Durazzo  collection  at  Genoa,  the  whole  are  in  the  possession 
of  English  collectors.  Twenty-two  of  them,  believed  by  Mr. 
Ottley  to  have  been  the  work  of  Finiguerra,  assisted  by  his 
scholars,  were  inserted  in  one  thick  pannel  of  wood,  ana  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  decoration  of  a  small  oratory.  The  larger  pro¬ 
portion  consists  of  a  series  of  designs  representing  the  Passion  ' 
of  the  Redeemer.  They  were  originally  brought  to  England 
by  Mr.  Woodburn,  and  sold  in  bulk,  with  the  exception  of  one 
to  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  at  whose  death  they  were  divided  into  six 
lots,  and  transferred  to  various  purchasers. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  up  these  remarks  by  a  series  of 
critical  comments  on  the  early  masters,  both  in  wood  and  cop¬ 
per ;  we  shall,  however,  most  probably  consult  the  inclinations 
of  our  readers  in  general  more  effectually,  by  touching  lightly 
on  this  point,  and  hastening  to  a.  close.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  first  productions  of  the  engravers  on  wood,  were 
of  a  very  simple  and  inartificial  kind.  The  earliest  known 
print,  with  a  date,  is  the  celebrated  St.  Christopher  of  1423, 
which  was  discovered  by  Heinecken  in  the  Carthusian  monas¬ 
tery  of  Buxheim,  and  of  which  a  fac-simile  has  been  given  both 
by  Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  frcftn  the  original  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Spencer.  The  style  of  design  in  this  rude 
production,  is  difficult  to  characterise  from  the  strange  incon¬ 
sistencies  which  it  exhibits,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  principal  groupe  is  well  conceived  and  drawn,  while  the 
accessories,  are  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  correctness. ' 
Concerning  the  great  masters  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  German  art,  we  have  already  spoken 
slightly,  and  shall  add  but  little  in  this  place.  Albert  Durer 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  His  engravings  on 
metal  are  peculiar,  but  in  many  respects,  of  a  very  nigh  degree 
of  merit.  ‘  His  prints,*  says  Bartsch, '  exhibit  a  burin  infinite- 
‘  ly- light  and  spirited,  fdelit)  joined  to  a  facility  and  delicacy 

*  which  greatly  surpass  that  of  all  the  'engravings  left  us  by 

*  his  predecessors.’  It  may  be  doubted,  if  he  ever  actually 
engraved  on  wood. 

The  Italian  engravers  had  the  advantage  of  working  after 
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designs  made  in  a  higher  style  of  art.  Marc-Aiitonio  Raimcmdi 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  first  great  improver  of  engraving  in  his  own  country.  He 
emulated  and  equalled  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  ; 
and  his  prints  after  Raphael  are  distinguished  for  the  spirit  and 
truth  with  which  they  render  the  productions  of  that  illustrious 
artist.  Mr.  Ottley  has  given  some  interesting  fac-similes  of 
this  great  engraver,  and  one  of  Albert  Durer.  Having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  some  of  the  original  wood-blocks 
from  Albert's  designs,  he  has  inserted  in  his  ‘  Inquiry '  impres¬ 
sions  from  several  of  the  most  valuable. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  stop  here  :  an  after  opportunity 
may  possibly  occur,  of  bringing  this  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  Art,  down  to  our  own  times. 

I  ■  ^ 

Art.  V.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christy  according  to 

I  the  Four  Evangelists.  From  the  German  of  John  David  Michaelisy 

formerly  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  &c.  12mo.  pp. 

35^.  Price  6s.  6d.  London.  1827. 

^  •  • 

*  I  ADMIT,*  says  the  learned  Author  of  this  treatise,  ‘  that 
*  ‘  there  is  no  part  of  the  evangelical  history  which,  upon  the 

*  whole,  is  so  little  satisfactory,*  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
Resurrection.  This  is  a  startling  observation  to  set  out  with, 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  unguarded  and  erroneous 
concession.  It  is  true,  as  Michaelis  contends,  that  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  does  not  absolutely  rest  upon  the  testimony 
and  details  of  the  four  Evangelists.  '  We  believe  it,*  he  says, 

<  because  it  was  believed  and  known  to  be  certain  and  true  about 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  before  the  evangelists  and  the  apos¬ 
tles  had  written.  We  believe  it  upon  the  testimony  of  disciples  who 
!  say,  they  were  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact,— who  saw  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection,— who  avowed  it  before  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
although  they  knew  that  pain  and  anguish  and  misery  would  follow  it ; 
some  of  whom  sealed  their  belief  in  the  fact — (mind,  not  a  belief  in 
an  opinion^  for  opinion,  we  know,  will  induce  men  to  support  their  own 
ways  of  thinking  at  any  risk,)— who  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  with¬ 
out  any  one  of  them  recalling  that  belief  or  disavowing  their  know- 
.  ledge  ;  without  any  one  of  them  revealing  the  deceit,  if  deceit  there 
was,  but  confirming  rather  their  mission  by  the  working  of  miracles, 
and  the  communication  of  supernatural  gifts ;  setting  at  defiance  the 
Synod  of  Jerusalem,  who  never  made  any  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
'  subject  as  to  where  the  body  of  Jesus  was,  or  whether  his  disciples 
,  had  actually  stolen  it.* 

I  Still,  of  whatever  advantage  or  effect  this  argument  is  sus- 
'  ceptible  in  defending  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  an  un- 
i  ^  Vol.  XXVllI.  N.S.  2  P  . 
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believer,  who  rejects  the  inspiration,  or  questions  the  credibility!  yg 
of  the  account  furnished  by  the  Evangelists,--it  must  have  a  j,i 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  uninstructed  per*  yg 
sons,  to  find  the  certainty  and  harmony  of  the  sacred  records 
treated  as  questionable.  *  I  am  not  certain,’  says  Michaelis,  gg 

•  whether  we  should  not  gain  by  admitting,  that  the  Evangelists  g| 

*  were  fallible,’ — gain,  we  suppose  he  means,  by  getting  rid  of  1,^ 

the  supposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  minute  discrepancies  «« 

in  their  respective  accounts.  We  regret  that  the  Translator  of  u 

the  present  Treatise  should  have  passed  over  this  remaik  with-  ^ 

out  comment.  What  we  should  gain  by  so  cutting  the  knot, 
may  easily  be  estimated,  for  it  is  a  pure  negation  ;  but  the  loss, 
though  it  would  leave  the  truth  of  Christianity  still  certain  and 
demonstrable,  would,  as  respects  the  intrinsic  value  and  doc¬ 
trinal  purpose  of  the  New  Testament  records,  be  infinite,  since  i\ 
it  would  altogether  invalidate  their  authority  as  an  infallible 

rule  of  faith.  As  historians,  the  competence  of  their  testimony  « 
does  not  depend  upon  their  inspiration,  since  the  only  qualities  < 
requisite^to  constitute  a  credible  witness,  are,  accurate  know-  |  y 
ledge  and  inflexible  integrity.  But,  as  the  depositories  of  re-  I  { 
vealed  truth,  the  stewards  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  in  which  *  % 

high  character  they  claim  to  be  regarded  by  all  who  give  credit  « 

to  their  testimony,  their  qualifications  are  absolutely  dependent  t 
upon  that  inspiration  which  secures  their  infallibility,  and  g 
stamps  upon  their  communications  the  Seal  of  Heaven.  g 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  at  large  into  the  proof  of  t  ] 
their  inspiration.  The  learned  Author  remarks,  that  the  Evan-  < 
gelists  themselves  say  nothing  of  their  being  inspired ;  and  t 
‘  Luke  expressly  states,  that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  (  ^ 

•  from  the  information  of  others,  and  had  taken  great  pains  to  i  ] 
‘  ascertain  whether  it  was  accurate.*  There  is,  certainly,  this  t 
distinction  to  be  made  between  Luke  and  the  Apostles  who  < 
wrote  of  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  that  the 
latter  were  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  facts  and 
sayings  recorded.  But,  as  inspiration  would  not,  in  their 
case,  supersede,  but  merely  assist  their  recollection,  so,  neither 
would  it  supersede,  in  one  who  was  not  an  eye-witness,  the 
careful  collection  of  facts  upon  the  testimony  of  others.  Reve¬ 
lation  and  Inspiration,  though  sometimes  confounded,  differ  } 
essentially.  Inspiration  must  be  considered  as  a  miraculous  | 
gift, — a  supernatural  illumination  of  the  mental  faculties,  whe¬ 
ther  of  memory,  judgement,  or  any  other  power;  of  which  the  • 
gift  of  tongues  was  at  once  a  striking  instance,  and  a  most 
irrefragable  demonstration.  The  possibility  of  inspiration,  its 
mysterious  nature,  and  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  were  Divinely 
inspired,  were  sufficiently  established  by  that  one  ‘  sign.’  Re^  ' 
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velation  is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  a  specific  commu¬ 
nication, — we  should  say  either  a  verbal  one  or  equivalent  to  a 
verbal  message— from  the  Deity,  to  chosen  and  inspired  men, 
accredited  by  inspiration^  but  deriving  their  knowledge  from  a 
source  independent  of  any  miraculous  gift.  To  this  source, 
St.  Paul  distinctly  attributes  both  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
he  records  and  his  apostolic  authority.  “  For  1  have  received 
“  of  the  Lord,”  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  **  that  which  also  I  de- 
**  livered  to  you.”*  **  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord?”+ 
And  in  writing  to  the  Galatians  :  “  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man ;  for  I 
neither  received  it  df  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”;J 

The  Evangelists  *  say  nothing  pf  their  inspiration,’  because 
they  say  nothing  of  themselves.  Michaelis  admits,  however, 
that  the  passage  in  John  xiv.  26, '  applies  in  the  first  instance 

*  to  the  Apostles,’  and  ‘  chiefly  to  the  words  of  Christ,  which 

*  are  the  main  foundations  of  our  faith.’  Now,  if  the  Apostles 
were  sufficiently  inspired  to  secure  the  certainty  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us,  this  might  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  even  if  their  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  ‘  historical 

*  facts  or  matters  of  hearsay.’  This  partial  and  limited  inspira¬ 
tion,  such  as  should  secure  the  greater  matter  and  not  the  less, 
such  as  should  secure  their  infallible  remembrance  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  not  assist  their  recollection  of  the  facts  they 
had  witnessed,  appears  to  us,  however,  mere  hard  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  of,  and  less  likely  to  be  admitted  by  the  sceptical  objec¬ 
tor,  than  their  constant  personal  infallibility  both  as  witnesses 
and  teachers.  And  if  Matthew  and  John  were  thus  miracu¬ 
lously  guided  into  all  truth  by  the  Divine  Remembrancer  and 
Guide,  few  persons  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contest  the 
virtual  inspiration  of  the  other  Evangelists,  whose  gospels. 


♦  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  xv.  1. 
f  1  Cor.  ix,  1. 

X  Gal.  i.  11.  The  distinction  between  Inspiration  and  Revelation 
is  not  less  important  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Michaelis,  who  can  see  no  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Evangelists  in  relating  historical  facts,  because  a  revelation  was  not 
necessary  for.  that  purpose,  says  :  *  I  hold  the  same  opinion  with  re- 
'  spect  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  excep- 

*  tion,  however,  of  one  book,  which  no  reasonable  man  would  attempt 

*  to  compose  without  tlie  help  of  revelation  ;  namely,  the  history  of 

*  the  Creation.’  Here,  Revelation  and  Inspiration  are  treated  as  syno¬ 
nymous  ;  in  our  judgement  most  erroneously*  The  question  is,  Were 
the  writers  inspired  men  i 
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according  to  the  voice  of  all  antiquity,  come  down  to  us  im¬ 
pressed  at  least  with  apostolic,  that  is,  inspired  sanction. 

Supposing,  then,  that  there  could  be  detected  in  the  several 
accounts  furnished  by  the  four  "Evangelists,  a  discrepancy 
apparently  irreconcileable,  and  amounting  to  a  seeming  contra¬ 
diction, — the  authenticity  of  the  record  and  the  integrity  of 
the  writers  being  admitted,  and  their, inspiration,  following  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  their  credibility, — it  would  be  as 
fair  to  infer  from  their  inspiration,  that  the  contradiction  could 
not  be  real,  but  must  be  only  apparent,  as  it  is  deemed  reasonable 
to  build  upon  the  discrepancy  an  argument  against  their  inspi. 
ration.  And  instances  enough  might  be  cited,  of  apparent 
contradictions  which  have  vanished  before  further  investigation 
and  clearer  knowledge,  to  justify  and  strengthen  this  mode  of 
argument. 

But  what  are  these  appalling  difficulties  in  the  history  of 
the  Resurrection,  which  are  supposed  to  bring  into  question  the 
inspiration  of  at  least  two  of  the  Evangelists  ?  For  Michaelis 
is  disposed  to  give  up  the  inspiration  of  Mark  dud  Luke,  in 
order  to  cut  off  all  ground  for  cavil, — a  very  dangerous  and  un¬ 
necessary  expedient.  The  cases  of  apparent  contradiction 
which  he  refers  to,  are  these  ; 

*  1.  The  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  (xvi.  9 — 20.)  contradict  ano¬ 
ther  Evangelist. 

<  2.  The  remaining  or  genuine  part  of  Mark  contradicts  another  j 
Evangelist. 

'  3.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  contradicts  another  Evangelist.* 

All  these  cases  of  supposed  contradiction  relate  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  Visits  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre. 

They  affect,  as  will  be  immediately  perceived,  not  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  fact,  but  the  accuracy  (and  consequently  the  infal¬ 
libility)  of  the  sacred  historians.  In  no  other  light,  would  the  : 
discrepancy  be  material.  But  in  this  point  of  view,  the  subject 
is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  present  Treatise,  which  1 
contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
learned  Author  in  1782,  though  not  completely  satisfactory, 
and  containing,  as  we  have  shewn,  some  erroneous  and  danger¬ 
ous  positions,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  Biblical  litera-  , 
ture.  The  first  apparent  contradiction  is  thus  stated.  | 

‘  8.  “  Neither  said  they  any  thing  to  any  man^for  they  xioere afraid**  ’ 
If  the  eight  following  verses  of  Mark  are  genuine,  and  from  the  hand  ■ 
6f  Mark,  I  know  not  how  to  extract  any  other  sense  from  the  verses 
8—11,  than  the  following,  but  which  1  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with 
the  narrations  of  the  other  evangelists.  The  other  women  only  saw 
the  angels,  but  not  Jesus  personally.  The  angels  commanded  them 
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to  convey  the  intelligence  of  his  resurrection  to  his  disciples*  but  they 
were  afraid  to  do  it,  and  mentioned  it  to  no  one.  Mary  Magdalene- 
saw  Jesus  himself,  and  she  carried  the  information  of  his  resurrection 
to  his  disciples.  But  this  is  an  evident  contradiction  of  Matthew 
and  of  Luke.  According  to  the  two  last,  the  other  women  see  Jesus 
as  they  go  away  from  the  grave  ;  and,  as  has  been  hostilely  ob&rved, 
on  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  grave  ; 
whilst  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  contrary,  sees  him  close  to  the  se> 
pulchre.  Nor  does  it  promote  our  object  to  say,  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  relate  in  the  plural  number,  what  properly  is  conhned  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  If,  however,  we  attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  by 
saying,  Mark  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Jesus  shewing  himself  to  the 
other  women,  but  th|it  he  appeared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mary 
Magdalene  :  although  this  explanation  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with 
the  words  of  Mark,  still,  another  difficulty  arises,  for  the  other  wo¬ 
men  had  already  Icfl  the  grave,  and  returned  to  the  city,  when  Mary 
Magdalene  comes  a  second  time,  with  Peter  and  John,  to  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  and  then  Jesus  appears  to  her.  (John  xx.  2—18.)  If  he 
appeared  to  the  other  women,  as  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they 
roust  have  seen  him  sooner  than  Mary  Magdalene,  and,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  Matthew  and  from  Mark,  carried  the  intelligence  to 
Jerusalem.  I  have  candidly  stated  my  difficulties  to  my  readers,  as  !• 
feel  them ;  and  if  the  last  eight  verses  of  this  16th  chapter  are  genu¬ 
ine,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  reconcile  them.  But  these  difficulties 
are  not,  however,  of  any  great  magnitude.  We  have  only  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  ancient  writers,  who,  more  than  1400  years  ago, 
rejected  them,  because  they  were  found  in  such  few  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  the  difficulties  vanish.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  longer 
any  contradiction  between  Mark  and  any  other  evangelist,  but  be¬ 
tween  an  unknown  writer,  (whose  object  has  been  to  complete  the 
gospel  of  Mark,)  and  Matthew  and  Luke.  Before  I  come  to  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  verses  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  state  the  arguments 
for  and  against  their  authenticity.  But,  if  we  reject  these  verses  of 
Mark,  as  I  am  much  inclined  to  do,  the  case  is  quite  altered ;  the 
eighth  verse  does  not  convey  a  meaning  at  variance  with  the  other 
evangelists,  but  it  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  more  unintelligible. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  meant,  the  women  never  said  any 
thing  of  what  they  saw,  to  any  man ;  for  how  could  Mark  know 
what  they  related,  if  they  preserved  an  eternal  silence  ?  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  he  wishes  tp  describe  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus : 
and  how  strangely  would  it  terminate,  if  no  one  had  ever  seen  him 
alive,  but  that  even  the  women,  who  find  the  grave  empty,  and  who 
see  the  angels,  do  not  mention  it  to  any  one  ?  The  case,  therefore, 
may  stand  in  this  way  :  Mark  had  written  thus  far,  and  designed  to 
write  more,  perhaps  to  add  what  is  contained  in  the  other  evange¬ 
lists  ;  perhaps,  to  state  that  Jesus  had  himself  appeared  to  the  women, 
and  that  they  had  returned  to  the  city  to  convey  his  commands  to  his 
disciples,  or  whatever  it  might  be  ;  but  some  circumstance,  unknown 
to  us,  hindered  him,  and  he  lefl  his  gospel  unfinished,  but  ending 
with  these  words,  for  they  were  afraid  /’—words  which  seem  ccr-. 
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tainly  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  termination  of  a  book.  But  even 
with  this  explanation,  an  unpleasant  doubt  remains;  neither  said 
they  any  thing  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid.”  To  whom  did  they 
not  say  any  thing !  Did  they  say  nothing  in  the  city  to  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  of  that  which  they  had  seen  ?  But  afler  such  a  sight,  and 
under  such  fear  and  trembling,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  silent. 
And  according  to  the  other  evangelists,  they  see  Jesus,  even  before 
they  return  into  the  city,  receive  from  him  new  instructions,  and 
carry  those  instructions  to  his  disciples.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Mark  to  continue  the  narrative ;  but,  in  this  case, 
he  could  not  have  said,  neither  said  they  any  thing  to  any  man 
for,  before  Jesus  appeared,  there  was  no  one  present,  to  whom  they 
could  have  said  any  thing.  Mark  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
other  evangelists,  but  with  himself;  for  the  cause,  natnely,  **  being 
afraid,”  (and  which  is  in  evident  connection  with  the  fear  of  the 
vision  which  they  had  seen,)  does  not  reconcile  itself  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  not  saying  any  thing  to  any  man,  what  they  knew 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Every  difficulty  would  be  obviated,  if 
the  words  to  no  roan”  were  not  there  ;  if  Mark  had  written  “  nei¬ 
ther  said  they  any  thing,”  the  sense  would  be,  that  upon  their  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sepulchre,  they  fled  in  great  haste,  that  fear  and 
trembling  had  taken  possession  of  them,  they  said  not  a  word,  for 
they  were  afraid ;  that  is,  that,  from  fear,  they  gave  the  angels  no 
answer,  but  ran  away  as  quickly  as  they  could.  I  must  confess  that 
no  old  manuscript,  and  that  no  old  translation  omits  the  words,  to 
no  man,”  but  wiiich  words  do  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  pas¬ 
sage.  If  they  are  not  the  genuine  reading,  it  must  be  an  error  in  the 
copy  of  Mark,  which  the  compiler  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  bad  made  and  carried  into  his  collection.*  pp.  140 — 144. 

Upon  this  passage,  we  must  remark  in  the  first  place,  that 
although  the  inspiration  of  St.  Mark  would  be  saved  by  the 
rejection  of  the  last  twelve  verses,  the  existence  of  a  material 
inaccuracy  in  this  supposed  *  appendix*  to  his  gospel,  the  date 
of  which  must  at  all  events  be  sufficiently  early  to  bring  it 
within  the  apostolic  age,  would  be  a  difficulty  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  it  is  sought  to  obviate.  Dr.  Campbell  has  shewn, 
that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of 
the  verses.  .Eusebius,  indeed,  declares  the  gospel  of  Mark  to 
be  canonical  only  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  8th  verse ;  but  the 
remaining  verses  are  found  in  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  in 
all  the  old  translations even  in  the  Syriac,  which  was  made 
in  the  first  century.  The  last  two  verses'  of  the  chapter  are 
moreover  cited  as  the  close  of  St.  Mark’s  gospel,  by  Irenaeus  ; 

*  an  ancient  and  venerable  witness/  remarks  Dr.  Townson, 

‘  that  the  chapter  never  contained  less  than  we  now  read  in  it.* 
Michaelis  objects,  that  they  ‘  did  not  exist,  in  the  time  of 

*  Jerome,  in  ail  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  translation,  and, 

*  in  general,  in  few  Greek  manuscripts.*  But  Jerome’s  own 
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words  may  serve  to* explain  whence  the  omission  arose.  *  A]- 

•  most  all  the  Greek  books  have  not  this  chapter  at  the  end^ 

*  chiefly  because  it  seemed  to  relate  things  different  from  and 
‘  contrary  to  the  other  gospels.*  Thus  it  should  seem  that, 
long  after  the  Apostolic  age,  the  cavils  of  objectors  had  led 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  tampering  with  the  sacred  text, 
and  that  this  supposed  discrepancy  was  the  real  cause  which 
had  let  transcribers  to  omit  the  concluding  verses,  and  to 
substitute,  in  many  copies,  a  spurious  conclusion  to  the  gos¬ 
pel. 

The  antiquity  of  this  objection  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  giving  importance  to  the  difficulty  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  it. 

That  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that  she 
Was  alone  when  he  appeared  to  her,  is  not  only  assefted  by  St. 
Mark,  but  is  clearly  implied  in  the  account  given  by  St.  John. 
The  statement  of  St.  Matthew  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
represent  her  as  seeing  Jesus  at  a  distance  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  in  company  with  the  other  women.  The  question  is,  do 
these  accounts  relate  to  the  same  appearance  ?  The  objection 
rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the  affirmative.  Now,  it  appears 
to  us,  that,  even  on  this  supposition,  the  difficulty  is  not  in¬ 
superable,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  concise¬ 
ness  of  St.  Matthew's  style  of  narration,  and  the  very  general 
terms  in  which  he  sometimes  adverts  to  well-known  facts. 
Many  critics  have  contended,  that  the  plural  is  often  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  when  the  reference  is  to-some  one  only 
of  the  persons  or  things  spoken  of ;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  44, 
(though  by  some  differently  explained,)  is  cited  as  an  instance 
of  this  idiom.  St.  Matthew  may,  on  this  hypothesis,  b^ 
understood  as  speaking  generally  of  what  happened  tO'  the 
two  Mary’s  respectively ;  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  one 
of  them,  namely  Mary  Magdalene,  though  mentioned  as 
if  both  were  present,  may  be  the  same  as  the  event  recorded 
by  Mark  and  John.  To  this  opinion,  Calvin  seems  to  incline  : 

*  Vel  etiam  per  symcdochen  ad  omnes  extendat  Matthaus  quod 

*  unius  fuit  proprium* 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  this 
explanation,  should  it  appear  forced  or  unsatisfactory.  Of  the 
several  distinct  appearances  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  after 
his  resurrection,  no  one  Evangelist  mentions  all ;  and  no  ar¬ 
gument  can.be  founded,  therefore,  upon  the  omission,  on  the 
part  of  either  Evangelist,  of  any  one  of  them.  Our  Lord's 
appearance  to  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Matthew, 
Mark,  or  John,  and  is  only  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
history  given  by  Luke,  while  it  is  very  distinctly  noticed  by 
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St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  The  subsequent  appearance  to  James, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  is  passed  over  in  silence 
by  all  four  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  St.  Luke  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mention,  that 
our  Lord  had  appeared  privately  to  an  obscure  individual,  or  to 
some  women,  when  he  adverts  so  slightly  to  his  appearing  to 
a  single  Apostle,  and  hastens  on  to  dwell  upon  his  more  solemn 
and  public  manifestation  to  the  Twelve.  It  was  quite  in  cha¬ 
racter  with  his  design  and  general  style  as  an  historian,  to 
seize  only  upon  the  stronger  and  more  striking  points  of  the 
series  of  events.  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
distinctly  mention  even  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  the  Twelve  ; 
and  he  seems  to  introduce  his  appearance  to  the  women,  only 
for  the  sake  of  giving  the  message  with  which  they  were 
charged  to  the  disciples,  to  meet  their  risen  Master  in  Galilee ; 
nor  do  we  learn  from  his  very  brief  narrative,  that  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  he  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
There  is,  therefore,  abundant  room  for  the  supposition,  that 
the  appearance  to  the  women,  recorded  Matt,  xxviii.  9.  was 
distinct  from  that  to  which  St.  Mark  refers  ;  and  that  Mary 
Magdalene  was,  in  all  probability,  not  with  the  other  women 
on  that  occasion.  As  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  notion 
advanced  by  Michaelis,  that  *  if  our  Lord  appeared  to  the 
*  other  women  as  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  must  have 
‘  seen  him  sooner  than  Mary  Magdalene,* — we  believe  the 
opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  objection  is  consequently 
unfounded. 

The  different  conduct  attributed  to  the  women,  forms  the 
second  supposed  contradiction,  which  is  considered  by  Mi¬ 
chaelis  as  the  more  formidable,  because  it  involves  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  ‘  the  genuine  part  of  Mark,*  (ver.  8),  as  compared 
with  Matt,  xxviii.  8,  and  the  recital  given  by  Luke.  Mark 
states,  that  the  women  fled  from  the  sepulchre  trembling  and 
amazed,  and  that  they  said  nothing  to  any  man,  Michaelis 
thinks,  that  all  the  difficulty  hinges  upon  these  last  three  words, 
as  if  they  implied  that  they  preserved  an  eternal  silence.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  so  acute  a  writer  could  be  led  to  put  so 
forced  a  construction  upon  so  simple  a  statement.  They  fled 
from  the  sepulchre  in  speechless  terror;  and  as  they  hurried 
back  to  the  city,  instead  of  spreading  the  report  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  occurrence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fhey  said  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  to  any  persons  that  they  met.  The  rea¬ 
son  was,  **  they  were  afraid — fear  held  them  silent ;  yet, 
joy  must  have  mingled  itself  in  their  fear;  and  thus,  they  ran 
direct  to  carry  the  strange  tidings  to  the  disciples.  Mr.  West 
supposes,  that  they  might  pass  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  going 
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to  the  sepulchre,  and  that  they  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  them, 
not  having  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  panic  terror,  or 
else  hastening  to  tell  the  other  disciples.  At  all  events,  to 
suppose  that,  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  agitation 
had  subsided,  and  they  had  joined  their  friends,  they  “  said 
**  nothing,”  although  the  alleged  cause  of  their  silence  had 
ceased  to  operate, — is  so  absurd,  that  the  words  of  Mark 
cannot  admit  of  being  taken  in  such  a  sense,  without  doing 
violence  to  every  rational  principle  of  interpretation. 

The  contradiction  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  relates  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  angels  seen  by  the  women,  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  seen,  and  the  conduct  of  the  women.  Michaelis  is  for  getting 
over  all  apparent  contradictions  between  Luke  and  the  other 
three  Evangelists,  by  supposing' that  he  might  be  mistaken. 

‘  He  may  have  heard  two  kinds  of  history,  and  mixed  up  the 
‘  one  with  the  other.*  He  was  no  apostle,  no  eye-witness.' 
But,  if  he  was  not,  waiving  for  a  moment  the  question  of  his 
inspiration,  he  was  the  most  careful  historian  of  the  four  Evan-* 
gelists,  and  error  in  his  narrative,  therefore,  would  indicate  a 
very  serious  degree  of  misinformation.  Matthew  and  Mark  are 
at  once  more  general  and  more  concise  in  their  reference  to* 
facts,  speaking  chiefly  of  what  fell  under  the  immediate  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Apostles ;  whereas,  St.  Luke  is  minute  and 
specific,  selecting  his  particulars  with  care  and  an  evident 
attention  to  their  order.  He  is,  therefore,  the  last  Evangelist 
in  whom  we  should  expect  to  find  any  inaccuracy  of  statement, 
considering  the  Gospels  as  human  writings.  And  the  objec¬ 
tion  against  his  account  of  the  Resurrection,  had  it  any  solid 
foundation,  would  not  merely  affect  his  character  as  an  in¬ 
spired,  but  even  as  an  authentic  writer.  '  Luke  does  not  say,' 
remarks  Michaelis,  *  that  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  the  women. 

'  This  circumstance  he  did  not  know.*  We  flatter  ourselves* 
that  we  have  given  a  more  reasonable  explanation  of  his 
omitting  to  notice  that  circumstance.  That  he  should  not 
know  it,  even  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  personally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  those  women,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  Gospel, 
‘and  never  to  have  seen  theTjospel  of  Matthew,  (both  of  them 
most  improbable  suppositions,  and  the  latter  is  disproved  by 
Luke  i.  2.,)  that  he  should  not  know  of  the  circumstance  is, 
we  say,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  incredible. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  adopt  the- 
explanation  suggested  by  Dr.  Townson,  that  ‘  each  of  the* 
*  angelic  appearances,  was  to  a  different  set  of  women.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  in  our  judgement,  than  that  the 
sepulchre  was  successively  visited  by  several  different  parties,’ 
— probably  by  many  more  in  the  course  of  the  day,  than  are 
VoL.  XXVIII.  N.S.  2  Q 
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mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.  The  two  visits  paid  by  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  first  of  which  took  place  while  it  was  yet 
dark^  that  of  “the  other  Mary/’  attended  probably  by  Sa¬ 
lome  ;  and  that  of  Joanna  and  her  company,  bearing  the  spices 
and  ointment  for  embalment ;  seem  at  least  to  have  been  all 
distinct.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  that  *  St.  Luke  puts  together 
•  the  whole  testimony  of  the  women/  whereas  ‘  we  know  from 
‘  St.  John,  that  their  testimony  consisted  of  two  reports, 

‘  brought  down  to  the  Apostles  at  different  times/  Dr.  Town- 
son  very  judiciously  observes,  that,  on  the  same  ground  that  is 
taken  by  that  learned  Writer  and  other  Harmonists,  that  is, 
understanding  the  words  “  these  things”  (Luke  xxiv.  10)  in  a 
distributive  sense,  we  may  rather  distribute  them  into  three 
reports.  *  And  this  is  a  point/  he  adds,  *  that,  I  think,  puts 
'  the  design  of  the  verse  before  us  out  of  cmestion ;  and  shews 
‘  that  St.  Luke  joined  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  and  Mary, 

‘  the  mother  of  James,  together,  not  because  they  all  reported 

*  the  same  things  to  the  apostles,  but  for  a  higher  reason ; 

‘  because  they  severally  attested  different  things  in  such  man- 

*  ner,  that  the  amount  of  their  testimonies  was  the  whole  of 
‘  the  evidence  that  could  be  exhibited/* 

With  regard  to  the  precise  order  in  which  these  visits  took 
place,  different  explanations  have  been  proposed.  The  point 
is  of  little  importance  as  regards  the  credibility  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  although  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  stupen¬ 
dous  and  glorious  transaction,  partakes  of  the  highest  interest. 
There  is  the  less  occasion  that  we  should  now  enter  further 
into  detail,  as  the  whole  subject  is  so  ably  and  luminously 
treated  in  two  works  now  on  our  table,  one  of  which  we  hope 
to  notice  in  our  next  Number :  we  allude  to  a  masterly  discourse 
upon  the  Resurrection,  by  the  highly  respected  theological 
Tutor  of  Homerton  College,  inserted  in  a  recent  volume  upon 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity 

The  Translator  of  the  present  volume  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Public,  for  his  well  meant  labour.  Should  it  serve,  he 
says,  '  to  excite  or  confirm  in  any  one  a  lively  faith  in  the 
*  divinity  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  shall  have  been 

*  Townson’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

f  The  other  work  alluded  to,  is,  “  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus 
“  Christ.  By  James  Bennett”  (Tutor  of  Rotherham  College)  3  vols. 
8vo.  1825.  Lect.  93.  By  some  means,  this  able  production  had,  till 
very  recently,  altogether  eluded  our  notice,  and  it  was  by  chance 
that  we  discovered  its  existence.  A  new  edition,  we  understand,  is 
expected,  on  the  appearance  of  which  we  shall  feel  bound  to  give 
some  further  account  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 
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*  amply  rewarded.’  Many  of  the  learned  Author’s  observations 
are  highly  valuable ;  and,  but  for  the  objectionable  passages  . 
which  have  called  for  the  preceding  animadversions,  we  should 

I  have  been  able  to  recommend  the  volume  to  general  perusal. 
Should  the  volume  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would  earnestly 
^  urge  upon  the  Translator,  the  expediency  of  his  inserting  some 
1  corrective  notes,  drawn  from  the  sources  to  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer.  In  more  than  one  place,  Michaelis  touches 
upon  the  delicate  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  Luke  xiv.  44,  he  remarks : 

*  It  has  not  been  uncommonly  held,  that  the  Psalms  here  mean  the 
whole  of  the  ‘sacred  writings  (or  hagiographa),  and  that,  consequently, 
they  are  a  guarantee  of  their  canonicd  authority.  The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  I  admit ;  and  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  1  would  prove 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  of  Job,  from 
different  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  But,  in  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings  I  do  not  include  Daniel,  who  belongs  •mtk  more  justice  to  the 

prophets . The  Psalms  collectively  can  hardly  be  said  to  comprehend 

the  sacred  writings :  it  remains  a  mere  conjecture  of  commentators.’ 

p.  245.. 

Michaelis  distinguished  between  the  canonical  authority  of 
I  the  hagiographa,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  ;  rest¬ 
ing  the  former,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  proof  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity  derived  from  citations  in  the  New  Testament,  while  the 
latter,  he  considered,  as  not  necessarily  attaching  to  any  thing 
which  did  not  require  revelation.  To  restrict  inspiration  to 
immediate  supernatural  communications  of  knowledge  relating 
to  things  not  otherwise  possible  to  be  known,  seems  to  us  as 
unreasonable  and  erroneous  as  to  reduce  it  to  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  authenticity. 

Art.  VI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

'  W'e  arc  informed  that  **  The  Amulet”  ing,  (in  the  collection  at  Wentworth 
for  the  year  1827*8  will  be  published  on  House)  by  Vandyke,  of  Lord  Strafford 
the  First  of  November,  on  a  scale  of  and  his  S^retary,  engraved  by  the  ex- 
greater  excellence  than  either  of  its  pre-  press  permission  of  Earl  l^zwilliam.— 
decessors. — In  the  selection  of  the  ill  us*  The  literary  portion  of  the  volume  will 

trations,  the  Editor  has  been  powerfully  be  formed  ^  the  coatributiooe  of  nearly 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  distin-  sixty  of  our  meat  celebrated  Authors,*— 
guisbed  painters  of  the  age,  who  have,  among  whom  are  several  who  have  not 
in  many  instances,  given  him  the  choice  before  exerted  their  talents  in  this  popu- 
of  their  respective  galleries.  Pictures  lar  and  interesting  class  of  works.  There 
have  in  this  manner  been  supplied  by  will  be  also  several  improvemeits  of  ■ 
Howard,  R.  A.,  Ward,  R. A.,  Jones, R.A.,  very  novel  and  vainable  character, 
Pickersgill,  R.A.,  Jackson,  R.A.,  and  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  advan- 
Landseer,  A.R.A.;  and  the  volume  will  tages,  are  expected  to  add  materially  to 
also  contain  an  engraving  from  a  splen-  the  success  the  work  has  already  expe* 
did  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  rienced.  The  volume  u  to  ba  contained 
P.R.A.,  from  another  by  Smirke,  R.A.,  in  a  ease,  and  splendidly  bound  in  rick 
and  another  from  the  celebrated  paint-  watered  silk. 
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IJst  of  Works  recently  published. 


Mr.  Henry  Neele  has  in  Ihe  press, 
The  Romance  of  Hislory,  consisting  of 
Tales  founded  on  fact,  and  illustrative 
of  the  Romantic  Annals  of  each  reign, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Re¬ 
storation. 

Tiie  Rev.  John  Morison,  of  Chelsea,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  in  two  large 
volumes,  8vo.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Explanatory,  Critical,  and 
Devotional ;  intended  chieOy  to  aid  pri¬ 
vate  Christians  in  the  enlightened  peru¬ 
sal  of  compositions,  in  which  the  natio¬ 
nal  history  of  the  Jews  and  the  personal 
experience  of  David,  are  often  blended 
with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  the  work  in  Six  Parts, 
containing  about  Twenty-five  Psalms 
each.  The  First  Part  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  by  the  First  of  December,  and 
the  remaining  Parts  will  appear  on  the 
first  day  of  every  second  month  subse¬ 
quently.  The  volumes,  when  complete, 
^11  contain  more  than  1000  pages  of 
letter-press-,  and  will  be  sold  at  1/.  4r.  as 
a  whole,  or  at  4r.  each  Part, 

In  the  press.  The  Antidote  ;  or.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  a  Modern  Freethinker.  2  vols. 
12mo. 


Early  in  October  will  be  publis  bed, 
A  Defence  of  the  Missions  in  the  South 
Sea  and  Sandwich  Islands,  against  the 
Misrepresentations  contained  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  Journal. 
By  the  Rev.  Win.  Orme,  Author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Mr.  John  Urquhart,  &c.  8vo. 
Sir.  6d. 

The  Rev.  John  Whitridge  is  preparing 
for  immediate  publication,  in  a  very 
neat  ISino.  price  25.  for  the  year  1828, 
A  Scripture  Diary  ;  or,  Christian  Alma¬ 
nack  :  comprising  a  Chronological  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Daily  Portions,  for  reading  the  whole 
Bible  within  the  Year;  together  with 
the  Festivals  of  the  Jews,  and  some 
Events  of  Sacred  History — Selections  of 
Ecclesiastical  Literature  —  Notices  of 
Biblical  Publications,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
outlines  of  this  interesting  Work  have 
already  been  published,  with  acceptance, 
in  the  Scripture  and  Home  Missionary 
Magazines;  and  it  is  proposed  to  adapt 
it  to  the  convenience  of  readers  in  gene¬ 
ral,  without  regard  to  any  religious 
peculiarities  whatever. 
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Art.  VII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs,  including  Correspondence, 
and  other  Remains  of  Mr.  J.  Urquhart. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Orme;  and  a  recom¬ 
mendatory  Preface,  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

2  vols.  12mo.  lOr. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England,  from  the  period 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  the  Death  of 
George  III.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Morell. 

2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  45. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Vocabulary  to  the  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus  of  Sophocles.  With  Notes,  Expla¬ 
nations,  &c.  By  G.  Hughes,  M.  A. 
12mo.  25.  6d.  bound. 

The  Nineteenth  Edition  of  Palmer’s 
Protestant  Dissenter’s  Catechism.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Newman.  l5. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Chihl’s  Scripture  Examiner  and 
Assistant;  containing  Questions  on  the 
Acts.  l5.  6t/.  ■ 

Oriental  Observations,  and  occasional 
Criticisms,  illustrating  several  hundred 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

passages  of  Scripture.  By  John  Calio-  i  r 
way.  12mo.  35.  _  , 

Sketch  of  the  Character  of  David;  ^  1 

addressed  to  Youth.  By  Robert  New- 
stead.  1 5. 

A  General  Index  to  the  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
and  Fragments.  4to.  5$. 

Bible  Story  Book :  Second  Series.  By 
the  Rev.  B.  H.. Draper.  32mo.  It.  6d,  \ 

half-bound.  ,  I' 

Confessions,  Congratulationa,  and  v 
Counsels,  on  the  Formation  of  a  new  f 
Christian  Society ;  a  Sermon,  at  the 
opening  of  Marlborough  Chapel,  Kent 
Road.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bennett, 

D.D.  l5. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society,  llth  of  May,  \ 

1827.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibthoip.  4* 

B.D.  l5.  6d.  I’ 

The  Gentiles  Gathered  to  the  Fold  of  | 
Christ :  a  Sermon,  preached  to  the  Ju-  | 

venile  Societies  in  connexion  with  the 


